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PREFACE 


The tribal people in India have for long lived in 
isolation except to be exposed for exploitation. They 
have not participated to J;heir benefit in the socio¬ 
economic development of the country. To came out 
of their isolation, it is necessary for them to learn the 
language of the majority people around them and a 
number of them have done so. But this bridges the 
communication gap only in one way and the whole 
burden of building up this bridge is carried by the 
minority group. It is necessary, however, for develop¬ 
ing mutual understanding and good-will, to increase 
bidirectional communication between the tribal people 
and the majority of people of the region. For this 
purpose, the majority people, especially those who 
come in contact with the tribal people for various 
reasons such as civil administration, security, social 
service, trade, etc., should learn their Language. The 
Grammar, which forms part of the package consisting 
of phonetic reader, bi- or tri-lingual dictionary and 
teaching manual is prepared to help them in their 
learning of the tribal language. 

The organisation of the Grammar is based oh 
grammatical functions rather than on grammatical 
forms. This will help the new learner to find easily 
how the different functions, which he already knows 
and wants to express, are formalised in this language. 
Since this Grammar is primarily meant for pedagogical 
purposes, theoretical discussions and justifications for 
a particular analysis are kept to a minimum. The 
Grammar is divided generally into two broad cate¬ 
gories of noun morphology and verb morphology. A 
description of adjectives and adverbs follows verb 
morphology. The chapter on syntax describes the 
order of the constituents at the surface level. 
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Though the Grammar is primarily aimed at the 
language learner and the teacher, it is hoped that it 
will also be useful to Linguists interested in typology 
and universals. 

Data for the Grammar were collected in the field 
primarily from one informant by elicitation through 
word and sentence lists. They were then cross-checked 
with some other informants. The description may not 
be exhaustive and there might be gaps. There might 
be possibilities for alternative analyses. Comments 
and suggestions passed on to us will be useful to 
improve our future publications in this series. 

E. Annamalai. 



FOREWORD 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was 
set up on the 17th July, 1969 with a view to assisting 
and co-ordinating the development of Indian lan¬ 
guages. The Institute was charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of serving as a nucleus to bring together all the 
research and literary output from the various linguistic 
streams to a common head and narrowing the gap 
between basic research and development research in 
the field of languages and linguistics in India. 

The Institute and its four Regional Language 
Centres are thus engaged in research and teaching 
which lead to the publication of a wide-ranging variety 
of materials. Preparation of materials designed for 
teaching/learning at different levels and suited to 
specific needs is one of the major areas of interest of 
the Institute. Basic research relating to the acquisition 
of language and study of language in its manifold 
psycho-social relations constitute another broad range 
of its interest. The publication will include materials 
produced by the members of the staff of the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages and its Regional 
Language Centres and associated scholars from univer¬ 
sities and institutions, both Indian and foreign. 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages has 
initiated the Grammar series in non-literate languages 
in general and tribal languages in particular presenting 
a description of every such language in the sub¬ 
continent. This is undertaken with a view to producing 
instructional materials necessary for learning and 
teaching the language concerned. It is also expected 
to be of interest to research workers and scholars 
engaged in the field of synchronic and diachronic 
study of languages. 



If these materials help solving problems, both 
individual and corporate, and help in understanding 
the people speaking the language, then our efforts will 
be deemed to have been amply rewarded. 

Central Institute of D. P. Pattanayak, 

Indian Languages Director . 
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A AV.„ 

n pezie 

In Angami, h pezie means ‘Thank yon’. It is a 
pleasure to place on record my sense of gratitude to 
all my Angami friends for helping me in one way or 
the other in Nagaland and in Mysore. The data for 
this grammar were collected primarily during my field 
work in the Kohima district from September to 
December 1974. I thank Messrs Ravizo Kiezotuo 
Zhale, Neilakule Belho, Nieliehu Belho, Rukuobeilie 
Pekrio Tungoe and Krivatso Angami and the officials 
of the Education Directorate, Kohima. Thanks are 
also due to Sri Vizolie Mepfiio, Savilie Mepfiio and 
Peter Solo, Angami students in Mysore who spared 
time for discussions. 

I should also like to thank Dr. D. P. Pattanayak, 
the Director, for his encouragement and Dr. E, 
Annamalai, Deputy Director who has helped me 
chisel out some rough edges by his perceptive com¬ 
ments on the preliminary analysis. Thanks are also 
due to the late N. Ravindran. 

Lastly, I thank Miss Rukmini for typing the 
manuscript, Mr. N. H. Itagi for drawing the map and 
Mr. H. L. N. Bharati for seeing it through the press. 


P. P. GIR1DHAR. 



INTRODUCTION 


0.0 Angami Naga, phonemicaliy dvgarni naga , is a language 
belonging to the Naga group of languages of the Tibeto-Burman 
family, it is spoken by a population of 68,522* (All India 
figure in the 1971 census) mainly in the Kohima District of the 
State of Nagaland. Kohima village atop a hill and overlooking 
the Kohima town, the capital town of Nagaland, is the 
biggest Angami settlement. 

0.1 Broadly, Angami may be said to have three dialects : the 
Kohima dialect, considered the standard, spoken in and around 
Kohima village and town, Khonoma dialect, spoken in and 
around Khonoma village to the West of Kohima and Chakrii 
or Chokri, formerly called Eastern Angami spoken In villages like 
ChazubafPuriiba etc. to the east of Kohima in the Phek district. 
There are systematic differences among these three dialects. A 
categorical three-dialect classification of the language would however 
miss the mark. Because of the inter-village, inter-clan feud resulting 
in lack of communication, the language varies almost from village 
to village. Language variation increases with the geographical 
distance between the villages. The more the geographical dis¬ 
tance, the more is mutual intelligibility affected. The variety spoken 
in a northern Angami village, in Rukhrorna, for example, differs 
considerably from the Kohima dialect. So is the case with 
Visema, Kidima, Jakhama and Khuzama the Southern Angami 
villages, the variety of Angami spoken in Khuzama showing 
convergence with Mao Naga. In fact, an Angami boy from 
Kohima is unlikely to understand a boy from Khuzama. 

0*2 Ura Academy, a native agency for developmental efforts in An¬ 
gami has initiated a number of moves to 'develop’ the language. It 
plans to publish books on various subjects in Angami. It conducts 
various courses of different levels for proficiency in Angami. It has 
published in 1974 the first piece of written creative literature 
in the language-a novel. The text-book production branch 
of the Education Directorate under an Angami language 
officer publishes books in Angami in different subjects, most of 
them being translations. Consequent upon the training imparted 
in a m aterial produ ction workshop by the Central Institute of 

*GE Marrison 0967) puts the figure at 60,000 which includes both Chakrii 
and kezha (ma) speakers of the Chakhesang group. 
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Indian Languages in 1974 in Dimapur, there have been efforts 
at writing original primers in Angami. 

Angami is taught as a subject upto SSLC and functions as 
medium of instruction in all subjects upto 6th std. in the Kohima 
district. 

Ura Dze is the only monthly periodical in Angami. 

Although Angami has a rich and long folkloristic tradition, the 
first non-oral piece of creative literature has come out, as noted 
earlier, recently (1974) in the form of a novel ‘Puo a Meho tha 
zo.....,’ by Shiirhozelie, a former Education Minister of 

Nagaland. 

A brief resume of the work done so far on Angami is given 
below : 

[ & b. McCabe : Outline Grammar of the Angami Naga 
Language : With Vocabulary and Illustrative Sentences 
Calcutta 1887. Presumably the first attempt to work 
out a grammar of Angami and a fairly good attempt. 
McCabe bases his grammar on the Khonoma, Mozema 
and Jotsoma dialects and not on the standard Kohima 
dialect on which the present grammar is based. It 
is available in the National Library, Calcutta. 

2. Robbins Burling : Angami Naga Phonemics and Word- 

list, Indian Linguistics Vol.21 (1960). 

3. Capt. J. Butler : Rough notes on the Angami Nagas 

and their language in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Vol.44 Part 1, 1875. 

4. George Abraham Grierson : Linguistic Survey of India Vol. 

3 part 2. Calcutta 1903. 

5. The Parts on Angami in G.E. Morrison's ‘The classifica¬ 

tion of the Naga languages of North-East India’ vols. 
1 & 2, London 1967. 

6. Haralu : Angami-English Dictionary Part 1, Journal of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. 29, 1933. Edited 
by J. H.' Hutton containing only about 1000 entries. 

7. S. W. Rivenburg : Phrases in English and Angami Naga 

Kohima, 1905. 

8. J. H. Hutton : The Angami Nagas. London 1921. This 

is mainly an anthropological account of the Angamis 
and the note on the language is reproduced verbatim 
from Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India. 

9. G. W. Supplee : Kephriida Keriau—First Reader in An¬ 

gami Naga. Kohima, 1930. 
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10. J . E. T : A Primer of Angami Naga, Kohima, 1915. 

11. Hisale Piertunuo : The First Gate into Angami and 

English, Kohima, 1931. 

12. Angami Leshli Keriau. Kohima, American Baptist Foreign 

Missionary Society 1923. Primer and Arithmetic. 

13. Angami Naga Word Divisions & Spelling. The revised 

edition, (1973) Revised by R. Sekhose Angami. 

14. A. Ravindran : Angami Phonetic Reader CIIL, Mysore 

1974. 

Less revealing are works like ‘Angami Vyakaran’ (1970) 
by the Nagaland Bhasha Parishad and R. Sekhose Angami’s 
Initiatory Grammar in Angami Naga which bristle with loopholes 
because of their traditional framework of description. The last 
named viz. Ruzhiikrie Sekhose Angami, a native Angami, has 
written a series of books on the language. ‘Angami Idiomatic 
Expressions’ (1967) and ‘Angami Naga Folklore’ (1970) are his 
two important contributions. He is also compiling an ‘Angami- 
English’ dictionary at the moment. 

A word about the present grammar. This grammar is 
organised into six major chapters : Phonology, Morphology- 
Noun and Verb, Particles, Word-Formation and Syntax. Tagged 
on to the grammar is a text in Angami (a folk tale) with morpheme- 
by-morpheme explication. 

The chapter on Phonology is an attempt to describe and 
phonemicize Angami speech sounds and tones. Angami Phonology 
Revisited restates, some interesting features of Angami 
Phonology. In the introductory Remarks of the chapter on 
Noun Morphology Angami word is defined and various word- 
classes established. Then various aspects of Noun Morpho¬ 
logy are discussed —The Substantive, Gender, Number, The 
Article, The Pronoun, Case Relationships and so on. The 
section on The Adjective closes this chapter. In the chapter 
on Verb Morphology the verb is defined to start with, before 
the various aspects of Angami Verb Morphology are dealt with— 
Semantic classes, Valency-Role Markers, Causativization, Tense, 
Aspect, Mood and so on. This chapter ends with an explication 
of the Angami adverb. A small chapter on Particles deals with 
the particles in Angami. This is followed by a chapter on Word- 
Formation which discusses the two modes of word-formation 
in Angami—Derivation and Compounding. The last chapter 
on Syntax, the weakest leg in the Phonology-Morphology-Syntax 
tripod, deals with the composition and characteristics of the diff¬ 
erent constituents of an Angami sentence — The Noun Phrase, 
The Verb Phrase and The Clause. This chapter ends with a brief 
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discussion of the three types of sentences — Simple, Compound 
and Complex. 

The superscribed numbering in the Angami phrases and 
sentences and in their English glosses are merely suggestive and 
are meant only for better comprehension. They by no means 
mean exact and adequate equivalents. The superscribed number 
may often refer not just to the morpheme on which it is found 
but to all that follows the previous superscript. For instance 
in d r ndu 2 puo ze* kese*. T 1 met 4 him 3 yesterday 2 ’ the superscript 
3 refers not just to ze but to pud ze. Brackets in the Angami 
sentences denote the optionality of the bracketed elements while 
brackets in the English glosses by and large denote the non- 
realisation of the bracketed elements in the Angami sentences 
or in some cases their non-occurrence in English. Space in the 
Angami phrases and sentences means word juncture while a 
dash will mean a morpheme boundary, which is marked by a 
dash only when morpheme-by-morpheme meaning does not make 
itself apparent. Language data in morphology and syntax is in 
phonemic writing, although phonemic slants are not used. 

Theoretical polemics and squabbles are sought to be avoided 
and the analysis is based almost purely on formal considerations. 

For the benefit of the native speaker the following corres¬ 
pondences of symbols used in this grammar and the symbols 
used in his orthography may be given : 

3 ii 

h ny 

V ng 

It should be noted here that s and z used in this grammar 
do not always correspond to sh and zh in the orthography. They 
may be represented by s and z also depending on the tone of the 
syllable of which they are a part. 


PHONOLOGY 
1.0.0 The phonemic Inventory 

The Angami phonemic inventory consists of live tones, 
six vowels and forty consonants. A phonetic description 
and a phonemicization of each of the phones and tones follows : 
Tones are dealt with first followed by vowels and consonants. 
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1,0.1 Tones 1 

Angami is a non-restrieted tone language. Pitch distinctions 
which are an integral part of the syllable are lexically significant 
in Angami. They are decisive in distinguishing lexical items, 
it is a non-restricted tone language because tones are assigned 
to syllables on a relatively free basis and are not constrained by 
any overall tone pattern in the word. 


TONAL INVENTORY' 


/ 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


Mid 

Mid Fall 
Low Fall 
Low 


n 

A 


High tone is characterized by a strikingly high pitch. It 
is basically a high level tone but may fall slightly at its termination, 
which, however, is not significant, 

thd 4 hair’ 


ki 


house’ 


4 to 


Mid tone is a level pitch with no rise or fall. It is the normal 
speaking pitch of an Angami. 

a T 

hieko ‘we (exel.pl.)’ 

§puo ‘father’ 

The Mid Falling tone is phonetically a mid level fall 
whe 1 ‘to cover’ 

6 to be an enemy’ 
rqja ‘to float’ 

The Low Falling tone has an onset lower than mid level but 
slightly higher than the low level tone. It goes level for some 
time and falls low. It is the longest of all tones in duration. It 
may be realised as a level tone between Mid and Low tones, which, 
however, is not phonemically significant 

thfi ‘to bargain’ 

th6o ‘bow’ 

hau ‘this’ 


1, Both the phonetics and phonemics of tone presented in this grammar are 
improvements over the same presented in ‘Angami Phonetic Reader’ 
(CIIL, 1974) after further exposure to data. 

a, The symbols to represent tone are chosen for typographical convenience. 
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The low tone is the shortest as far as duration is concerned 
and the lowest as far as pitch is concerned. It is a level tone. 

rej k Tributary of a river’ 

tM 4 to stand’ 

ubou ‘arm’ 

The following minimal set makes the phonemic status of these 

‘to incline’ 

6 to be fat’ 

‘bridge ; drill’ 

‘tremble’ 

‘to shoot ; to flick an 

object’ 

It must be noted that the speech of some speakers has an 
inventory of four tones. For them there is no contrast between 
mid level and mid falling tones so that /pe/ ‘fat’ and /p3/ ‘bridge’ 
of the above set are homophonous for them. This fact accounts 
for linguists identifying four tones or five tones in Angami. 

1.0,2 Vowels 

INVENTORY OF VOWEL PHONEMES 
i u 

e o o 

a 

Minimal/sub-minimal pairs are given to make the phonemic 


status 

of these 

six vowels clear. 



i 

Vs 

e 





ki 

‘house’ 

klya 

‘marriage’ 



ker5 

‘come down’ 

keyd 

‘ shed’ 


a 

Vs 

e Vs 

0 




raza 

‘plain’ 

kesa 

‘new’ 



re 

‘to bark’ 

kese 

‘to meet’ 



rozie 

‘to lake’ 

kes3 

‘coral’ 


a 

Vs 

0 


‘plain’ apfu 



a 

T 

raza 

‘father 


/ 

3 

‘poetry’ 

A x 

ssza 

‘crow’ 5pf 6 

‘sister 

u 

Vs 

o 





A 

nu 

‘in; to’ 

puts? 

‘owl’ 



no 

‘you(sg )’ 

pudtshs 

‘wild animal (male)’ 


tones clear : 


/ 

pe 

pe 

pe 

pe 

pe 
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All the vowels except /e; and /o/ occur initially, medially and 
finally, /e/ and /o/ don’t occur initially, /i/, /o/ and /a/ have a 
limited word-initial occurrence. 

A phonetic description of these vowels, with allophones 
if any, follows. 

/i/ is the unrounded high front vowel. 

Imo ‘not this way’ 

kimie ‘wife’ 

umhl ‘eye’ 

/e/ is the unrounded higher front vowel. This has two al¬ 
lophones. [e], which is lower mid, almost the same as cardinal 
vowel no. 3, occurs word-finally. 

[ke] ‘sugarcane’ 

[use] ‘liver’ 

[urns] ‘mouth’ 

[ej occurs word-medially. 

[pera] ‘bird’ 

[mehS] ‘ saffron’ 

[kenhs] ‘ointment’ 

/a/ is the unrounded low central vowel, 
a ‘I 5 

flpuo ‘father’ 

raza ‘valley’ 

fa! is the unrounded mid central vowel. This has two allo¬ 
phones. [o], which is a retroflex vocoid, occurs after the trilled 
consonant /r/, word-finally. 

[voro] ‘come’ 

[toir|] ‘rain’ 

[mer|] ‘to vomit’ 

[o] occurs elsewhere 

[obou] ‘drum’ 

[tsobl] ‘ scissors’ 

[tefo] ‘dog’ 

lol is the rounded higher mid back vowel. This has two 
allophones : [o] which is lower mid occurs word-finally 

[no] ‘you (sg.)’ 

[sibo] or [sibo] ‘tree’ 

[urao] ‘body’ 


[o] occurs word-medially. 

[sdza] ‘wall’ 

[zops] ‘worm’ 


[vorf] 

Tome 5 


lul is the rounded high back vowel 


ukd 

'we (inch pi.)’ 

bulie 

'shirt 5 


pii 

'to speak 5 

Further, the vowels III, 

/a;, hi, !oj 

and In! have non-syllabic 

variants when they form part of a diphthong and do not carry 

any tone. 



[mierhi] 

'picture 5 

/mierhi/ 

[thernie] 

'man 5 

/themie/ 

[umoi] 

‘maternal 



uncle 5 


Dai] 

'sky 5 

Itaij 

[deoba] 

'Sunday 1 

/deoba/ 

[labou] 

'box 5 

/labou / 

[re^ou] 

'spear 5 

irarjouj 

[pyS] 

'he, she, it f 

/puo/ 

[likhuo] 

‘pocket 5 

/likhuo/ 


1.0.3 Diphthongs 

Angami has six diphthongs all of which are rising diphthongs. 
All of them occur medially and finally, except [ip] which occurs 
only finally and [qo] which occurs only medially. They have not 
been given phonemic status in this analysis. A phonetic descrip¬ 
tion follows. 

The diphthong [iej is a front vowel unit wherein the tongue 
glides from the articulatory position for [i] to that of [t], making 
the latter part of the unit more prominent. 

| [ziesa] ‘sheath’ /ziesa/ 

[uphie] ‘lungs’ /uphie/ 

The diphthong [a\] consists of a glide from the central vowel 
[$] to the front vowel [i] with the latter part of the unit being the 
peak of sonority. ^ 

[toirS] Tain 5 /ta ir3/_ 

[pfengi] 'clothing’ /pfenai/ 
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movement from [iJ to [o]. 



6 son 





The diphthong [uo] is a back vowel unit wherein the glide is 
from the vowel [u] to the lower position of [a] the latter being the 
syllabic peak. 



The diphthong /$u/ another back vowel unit is the exact 
reverse of [uo] as far as the articulatory process is concerned. 
The tongue moves from [o] to the closer position of [a]. 

[phlkpu] ‘shoe’ /phikou/ 

[toupl^] c to carry on back’ /toupfo/ 

It should be noted here that these monosyllabic diphthongs 
which carry one tone should be distinguished from sequences 
of two vowels each of which forms a syllable and carries a tone. 
Some of such vowel clusters are 


theo 

‘bow’ 

lyos 

‘flute’ 

ke5 

€ to sting’ 

hau 

‘this’ 

hail 

‘cat’s cry’ 

pewu 

‘the fifth’ 



pf ts c 

pfh tsh ch 

3 

This occurs in few words. Strangely, it is written in the orthography as uo 
eg. nyd—nuo ‘son’ 

tyo—tuo ‘future tense marker’. 

4 

This occurs in a couple of words, presumably loan words. 
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to "to catch 5 

'.VVr.ti 7^ >‘l lj | 

; ■; tr.- Hp~ * ?«0 •’ Ce i Vet : '\T fvt-OT>' 

c i‘J 'i •* rc O' !••■'•• *?, tf’i jp.' 

£i..sv U 4.;. &Ci . ! i. W 14/ i'-.K 

in t-lcu “ c o id ’ 

/r-rh; is the 'voiceless aspirated bilabial stop 
phe ho pull out (tootli)' 

snM ph e ’’ c on t r i bu t i on' 

/ib/ is the voiceless aspirated dental stop, 
ill!. ho dye 3 

tr *- o <- •» «"&!/- 3 

J&. 1 J iL O'. -!i A'x 






/kb/ is the voiceless aspirated velar stop, 
klie 6 to tkr 




tmer 


?«.*; n> 


the voiced oaabiaf sto o* 


oe 




: to cut hair 
'pincers' 


lli( S.& lJb.V V i-' i'VvO &hU?-J 


/-■ A i ’ 1 

tivccc 


S'J>| y'<U 

/ st i to C-ip. ~r/\f.n<»A «/«=» i « t of n>r» 

j -~\j }.£z '.vJ.SW 1' ‘-..i .1 V ^ iL},i 1 




l lie g a 


;-, •/-,■ 
i-r. 


/pf/ is the voiceless fahio-dema! affricate. 


i \} u l .i 


its! as the voiceless alveola? affricate, 
t SO * DEI if 



'-'41^. T;.. ‘ 

i., .V. i- 

i 5 

M / , 

£ 5 

tuisa 


v/i/j.... > 



°to as. 

j ice less i: 

palatal ajtfj 


ubucc 


ft© snif 


1 'he ni.nction.al load of contrast between /is/ £ 
however ? is very low. 

/piby is the voiceless aspirated iabio-denial affrio 
pfh© "pile up 9 

mepffal "homy beef 
/tsh/ is the aspirated alveolar affricate 

* to oieaxi twig by js&Hd 
is he t: to praise 3 

I chi is the voiceless aspirated palatal affricate* 


Chl 


'■£*0 ■>■■' 

“O' 


me chic 4 funnel 9 

/by/ is the voiced labiodental affricate. 


bs'bvc 


'swelling after death/ 
confuse; to trouble 9 






‘water 5 





The functional load of contrast between /dz/ and /j/ as 
in the case of their voiceless counterparts, is low. 



/v/ is the voiced labio-dental fricative 









'!■. n 
k -'-t 



4 ri | g_r.0 v v 111", ' 

A 

j, 

*to aim at/ 

{rUX*,/? 

£ /Ad-1 '9i 

"poison 9 

ti^plratecl 

alveolar lateral 

iha 

page 

telha 

"paddy 




» ^'3 lit m 5/* ^ 

'-1^ V_-5 -• ^ JtV 




media 

' C; prT'-f 



, 7 C. 


Vv A AU 

AU 

I’ll 

S» 4-V* ? t Srf-e^ ^4' as n C’pt 

'v A -••- - '•- Vy i a £ Iii $X *j? £ * & ■ 

of minima!/ 

COli tf-EbiS . 

'i\ 

1'^ * id ■ 2 "' 



*4 

pe 

' tremble 1 


phi 

e to pull out (tooth)’ 


O‘0 

4 to cut hair 5 

-'•j 

>Wf i* 

i --p t!i x d 



i-A 

tAu 

'to niD^ 


tha 

Si - n-S’n *«.-*? 

t %J ftiiill.Ls 


flA 

4.o cut grass" 

A 

•;v , ‘ 

1C 4" k.tl -r- ^ 



kb 

s; so ** arcane 9 


ic ll C 

v -j ■ 


g£ 

do grind/ 

/j 

n v„., 

pi --- u v 



pi 9 
\ 

DV9 

‘to carry on hack 5 
^swelling after death 

5, 




t iV3 

i ■ 

•• oain 5 

ji. 

•' xAi-p, ff-r 5 

/; 

&v2* a ’.v 



|p-1 

‘silk 9 


/'** o, 

*sd 

,: tSB." 

/■? 

- a J 



mcfiithedz 

a 5 wild piV 


iliija 

blessing 9 

'TW > 


i.i *%’-!■ • 
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17. y -r yh. 



1.0.5, Serai-Yowels 

Serai-vowels have been posited for the following reasons 
as opposed to diphthongs in their place : 

(1) A diphthong alone does not constitute a syllable so that 

/wi/ 'bison 5 which is a syllable can not be [m] 

(2) As Angami has fricativized semi-vowels, a positing of 
a vowel as part of a_diphthong instead of a semi-vowel 
would lead to the impossible situation of fricativized 
vowels. 

(3) Angami does not have a sequence of three vowels in. a 
morpheme so that /klya/ 'marriage’ can not be analys¬ 
ed as [kiea]. 


kewe 6 old, ancient 5 

we 4 a particle of contrast’ 



/wh/ is the fricativized bilabial semi-vowel. 

wbi ho pick up from fire 5 

whe ho cover 5 


yhd ho raise hands’ 

yho ‘strong 5 

meyhii ‘restless’ 



The syllabic structure : A syllable in Angami may be defined 
as a structural unit of lone placement. It has the segmental pos¬ 
sibilities such as v, cy, cev, cvv, ccvv. In a few cases, it also attains 
the form of c alone, when a consonant occurs alone. In all these 
instances, the syllable is spoken on one of the five tones described 
earlier on. 
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THE ANGAMI SYLLABLE 



Tone 



Onset 
(c) (c) 

1 



Nucleus 
(v) v 



"v 5 stands for vowel, c for consonant, while a cc would mean 
a consonant cluster and a vv a diphthong. The minimum require¬ 
ment for an Angami syllable is a vowel with a concomitant tone. 
But a typical Angami syllable is an open syllable with a conso¬ 
nant as the onset which is followed by a vowel as the nucleus or 
peak. A consonant cluster may also come as the onset. When 
preceded by a c or cc, the nucleus of the syllable may be a v alone 
or a diphthong. A diphthong alone does not constitute a syllable. 
In a c(c)vv syllable, only the prominent vowel will carry the tone. 
When the syllable has an onset, the onset may be any consonant 
or a cluster from the list : pr- ? phr-, kr- 3 khr-. This list is ex¬ 
clusive of those found in loan words. 

Tones—Their Grammatical Relevance 

In an earlier section, we discussed Angami as a tone language- 
Tone in Angami, we saw, is an inherent part of the Angami syl¬ 
labic structure and is crucial in distinguishing words. Tone with 
this function of keeping lexical items apart is called ‘lexical tone". 
In Angami, in addition to their lexical significance, tones have 
an additional grammatical function, albeit in a limited number 
of cases : 

The gender distinction of thevo ‘pig’ rests solely on tone, 
vokro ‘male pig’ 

vokro 'female pig’ 

The first person inclusive plural and the third person plural 
are distinguished by a difference in tone on the first syllable. 

ukS & we (incl.pl.) 5 

uko They (pi.) 5 

Noun-Verb distinction with some forms rests on tone. 


rez5 

To play 5 

.A =* 
tirs 

'rain 5 

A A. 

rozd 

‘game’ 

tiro 

To rain’ 



rSza 

To injure 5 



roza 

'injury’ 

terfaa 

'an item 

of traditional dress’ 

terh& 

Tc put on tirhcf 





■f. o 


i. o iVX. Cf & g 1 S&i §1^1!?. 

Among the diphthongs 
only !i 3 j, I no j ? /10/ and ;eo/ 
f, h O B. 3&1 i; 11 itS. 


/ iio/s /ou/ s /j.o/ and /oo/ 5 


are almost always realised as 
Die other two viz, /si/ and /oil/ tend to lose 


s hfsir 


diphthongal quality. Only a few speakers retain the diphthongal 
quality distinctly oik among the .majority a process of mono- 
phtliongizaiion has set ira the diphthongs he mg replaced, by them 


respective syllabic pea&s 


td > ti 
ioi.ro> tiro 
labou > labu 

s „ 

r 0 *7 o 111> r© n 11 
sou>su 


*skv’ 


5 rain* 


oox 
’spear' 
ho be 


v owed /«/ 

.k.tie v'OWC: 1 . /c/ wnon pieeodeG. oy /*y 01 a /r/ cmsier alLa 1L5 
recolouring much like the /o/ in a typically American pronuncia¬ 
tion of ‘her. This environmentally conditioned variety. f f 
has been treated elsewhere as an aiiophone of /©/. In rapid speech, 
sometimes the [§*] following /r/ tends to disappear. 


voiT'd > vor 
, ^ .t , , 
>mr 




:er5 


“•> srar 


"come down* 


When verbs like /vors/ "comek take tense, aspect or mood 


markers, the vowel /&/ may be dropped. 


vor(c)ro 
vbs. v ;iyo 


Tf (he) comes* 
"will come 5 







vor 

(s)iib 

LI 

4 rf-V.-r;. 
*.•4 ii. 

s 

yila 

Me 

Nasal 





. . 

-V-o, 

•; /'v’V'W 


Ail 

So. 

me 

OL 


■U OU/Wi 

•r 


-* -U 

r -' 

: 


f jh ,-Vv ? r*oj 

.« 5A 

snot 

i i, ! 

:.c.s5. 

;,<i...vV 

TI c* 

4,jlav O 

fov 

the. 

mselves. 

They 00 

vO' 

ns on 

BIT 

ts. 

‘V 

.a. 

no 

syuaDK 



Wz 


i-p- 5 -* 

if 

down 






m 

iaikCtstu 

/ 







• 

v • 0 

$/• -j <fl 


tone and "hence constifote a syllable 


Kl r.t'K:: 


"leprosy 

<r ! V C*- 1 

■'vour- .bob sac 


v 

-j -4 iV -5 

A , ~ 

ntiiyo 
m os 


f 

.Xvl< 


•Palm 
"vourselA 


kief 


mo 




n a , » 


Friestiflse d Sem!~ Vowel s 

Angara! has fricativised semi-vowels /wh/ and /yh/ in contrast 
w?f.h the usual frictionless continuants /w/ and /y/. Burling 
accounts tor only one ox them viz., /wh./ and describes it as. an 
spiraled consonant (Robbins Burling : 4 Angara iNaga Phonemics 
Word List' ; Indian Linguistics Vol .21 I 960 )"' This writer 
heard both /wh/ and /yh/ with more audible friction than aspira¬ 
tion, Hence the description. 


£4. 


•/ ^ 
JUi. 


CVsxssoESBt eli?ster's 
Two consonant clusters of a definite pattern are found 


.i S. j 


Angara, In cc’s, the first element may be a voiceless aspirated/ 
unaspirated bilabial or velar stop while the second element 


invariably the trilled consonant /?/. 


Tims, the following ec possibilities emerge : 
pr* T 3 M\ k.r, khr. 


nr? •; 


Kv/pn 

•phrd 

tuphra 

kra 

V.KiQ 
vsi--. '* 

ke.f.v.i xi 
khr! 


knra 

i <’\ -3 t ? 

jceKnre 


‘jump’ 
c spleen 5 
’iear 
"read’ 
"duck' 

4 weep’ 

''parents' 

blow’ 


’’'an ingredient 

ox nee 

beer 5 


"to be stale (m 

s food)' 

'opening’ 



f >. Pa "F; 


1AB ]t})"0 (ffW -T& (f« V 
auiuOb js. 

iattodaetory Memairks » 

A word in Arsgami is defined as a phoneme or a sequence 
of phonemes between successive junctures wherein it may be a 
syllable or a sequence of syllables. Morphologically, a word may 
consist of one morpheme in which case it is a bare root or mom 
than one morpheme in which case it is either a toot and om or 
more affixes or a compound word. In other words, an affix alone 
which is a bound morpheme does not constitute a word, A word 
moreover can occur in an absolute position (eg. the affirmative 



Word classes in Angami which are established on mor¬ 
phological and/or syntactic criteria are : Nouns, Verbs, Noun 
Attributes, Adverbs, Connectives and Particles : The first two 
viz. Nouns and. Verbs may be established purely on morpholo¬ 
gical criteria while the rest of the word-classes are established 
on functional or syntagmatic criteria. Furthermore, Nouns 
and Verbs may be considered the major word-classes because 
they are more complex morphologically and they far outnumber 
the other classes. Pronouns form a sub-class of Nouns because 
like substantives they may be followed by case markers. The 
reflexive pronoun which does not take case markers is treated 
as a member of this class on syntagmatic criteria. Pronouns and 
Substantives behave alike syntactically in that both can occur 
as subject, direct object, indirect object etc. They are, however, 
separate subclasses because they differ in a number of respects' 
in their morphological behaviour. Numerals, in fact, have an 
ambivalent position. By the syntactic criterion, they are Noun 
Attributes, but they come under the word-class Nouns by two 
criteria : (a) they may be followed by case markers (b) they may 
occur as predicate nominals. Some Adverbs form a morphological 
word-class and some a syntactic word-class. Noun-Attributes 
established purely on syntactic criteria include 6 adjectives’ 
(cf* 5.0,0.) numerals, quantifiers, demonstratives and relative 
clauses. Connectives are a syntactic class. 

2 The morphological processes in Angami are Prefixation 
Suffixation, Reduplication and Suppletion. Of these, prefixation 
and suffixation are the most productive : prefixation is mainly 
employed in derivation and suffixation in inflection. Reduplication 
and suppletion are less common. The morphophonemic changes 
that occur when morphemes come together are indeed very few. 
There is, hence, no separate section dealing with Angami mor¬ 
phophonemics, The few morphophonemic changes (segmental) 
that do take place are dealt with when the elements that exhibit 
such change are being described. 


2.1.0 The Substantive 

A substantive in Angami may be defined as a word that fulfils 
the following criteria : 
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(1) Any word that can take the gender marker 1 

(2) Any word that can take the number marker. 

(3) Any word that can take the article. 



1 An ‘adjective’ when it takes the gender or diminutive suffix for concord is not 
to be considered as fulfilling these criteria because it' is a derived phenomenon. 


2 Classifier because it is recursive and marks a semantic class and syllable 
either because it is item-specific (eg. mi —as in mljthu ‘cattle’) or because 
a clear semantic class does not emerge although it is recursive (e.g. puo 
as in Puot ha ‘sting’). 
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2,1,2 Substantives undergoing contraction, in the second context 
-I-Co when gender suffixes are added —are non-human animate 
auosxar?.Lives, j>., o,ey Cu’ud the OitiSi^inc*i/s vA-iciOio m. iaxst 

oOt£,5tv? A.ii. s&ibO« 




dog' 


A ./ 

td!cr<> 

fpt n t ■>; 

j am n 


"goaf 


/2i£?/c<? mo 

o / 
f’pfdiCFc? 


'my aog 
" ram ai e o o g - 

; p rl a e 3 

f oiii goaf 
f he-goat" 


pyi i i H hi '*n/€% L tie 


tnevo 


LkefJ 


pig 


"fowl 9 


A r - 

tndao 

5 h&-soat 5 

q mb 

my Oct i &iO 

thukrd 

‘cow* 

thud5 

4 bull ; ox" 

, . „ v . a *> 

illCKQ VO 

c ' CiVvi* rd f-y 5 
x l:> 

, r>r j 

yb/crv 

‘female pig 

voters* 

"male pig" 

A X 

?2 W>' 

* your fowl 5 

... J* 

O’* rCtiTX ' 

■XlLV.ii.8. 

A. V 

l-V? a 5 

^ ./’*» ,0v //’ ■' 

V/g/ V'XV, 




Substantives which undergo contraction when the vert 
t lorfirm as adiectivc follows are son-human —most of them animate 

r V T. *i ‘I* _ . 5 

“oiack 4ioK 


• 

.i 


7' 


•came 


/m/s 

dogdblaek 

4 . a 

. e y . •<* 

I f I p K TQ 


v? r h. 1 rp. P ‘-3 Vi’ a «* 
V - A.i 3. iMt Vi.i a- 9 jS 



A A '• r> .-v-'. ■ 

myo s>on 


tt/ci? 1 unyo* vc- 
pwc? 1 puonyb % sc* bet* 
niliehu 1 puGuyo* sc s / hd^ 


‘They 1 haw* three 3 sons ? 7 
‘He 1 has 4 three 3 sons 35 
‘Niliehou’ has 4 three 3 sons 2 " 

A c 


*hvn?e that it Is tefi kcti ( biac& dog’ and not •"icfd because seen 
«bfack* Va verbal participle (and not a verb) functioning as an adjective. 
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Feminine is marked by krs and Masculine is expressed by four 
different suffixes, which mark different semantic classes. Subs¬ 
tantives marked neither for Masculine nor for Feminine gender 
will denote common gender. 


In terms of markedness, Angami gender system may be 
graphically represented as follows : 





























3— 61 


2,2,3 Domesticated qu a drupe is 


Hornless 


Homed - 


iefd 

'dog' 

s>A'! 1 

f-mk' v S 


J './(is s 

I, i IL/jlI 

fgpj^) 

‘male do 

e 

term 

« goat > 

mdkrd 

‘she-goat* 

m$do 

‘he-goat’ 

mu mi 

1 1- tiiC 

xhuKfd 

thndo 

*cow ? 
'bull, ox' 

s noted th 

at hienyo 






\ non-human iemmine suffix. However, when the non-hum an 
:ake case markers, tifa ‘dog* takes the ease marker 
an noun. 


2,2,5 Names of human beings and animals nice aiog' 
be considered human because they take case markers for the human 


2,2,6 Two obvious exceptions to the above generalisations 


<"*> W H 

lie 



j.as a Qiiiijuiuj-i vu 

'k diminutioi 


wracn is s 
substantives of 


nyo 

6 boy’ 

nyoyo 

Tad;young 

nyopfd 

6 

gin 

wy3 pf£v i 

‘young girl’ 

lab oil 

‘box’ 

Idbouyo 

"small box’ 


me 
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e number marker 



-3.^ .‘I UW-v- .* . —. 

fay (a) a numeral or (fa) a quantifier or (c) a non-sm^- -- 

tive adjective or (d) when the substantive is a predicate whose 
subject is a. non “Singular noun (phrase). 

(a) ^4/a 1 kenie* 
lesSdd 1 kerepevu 


two 2 dogs 15 lit. 5 two dog’ 


fifteen 3 books 1 ’ 
lit. 'fifteen book' 


5V§ : 




hi 1 hub 2 
lesSdd 1 huoyo % 


56 s girls 15 
lit. "three girF 

"(there) are 3 many 3 clogs 1 ' 
lit. '(there) are many dog’ 

some 2 houses 1 ’ 
lit. ‘some house’ 


‘a few 2 books 1 ’ 
lit. "a few book 5 


A 5 A 
-- 


UAUS 


qa i?r^i V- 


nyo 1 hanie 2 
(d) m/co 1 ?iyd 2, ksvi 
luko 1 a 2 l 


... ™ v v 

lit. ‘those book’ 

"these (dm) 2 boys 15 
lit. "these boy 5 

"they (pi) 1 (are) good 3 boys 2 ’ 
lit! ‘they (are) good boy’ 

6 those (pi.) 1 (are) my 2 books 3 


lose tar 


(e) vizolie mu savilie 1 ny8 2 

' " 73 


hzolie and Savilie 1 (are) good 3 
boys 2 ’ lit. "Vizolie and Savilie 
(are) good boy’ 



semantically conditioned and which is in coiu i /.v^v«.» v —- 

tioB semantically with the cardinal number kenie ‘two 9 . ^ Number 
is not by and large marked in the indefinite (except indicated by 


ilia cardinal pm *om\ The suffix -ko is typically plural definite, 
the plural counterpart of the singular definite article.-ko may be 
albeit! rarely, as an indefinite plural marker as in ~ 


%> e Ci im i&K- o 


niirl^f y 


in contrast with 


kepiihdmieko 6 teachers (indef.)’ 

g r. :i~n A 

fceamo 


kings 


\ 9 


.5.^ A-AiJi. feC, S S 

V / 

The teachers fdef.V 


k epe i itdk 3 

2o4*2 ^Number Markers 5 with numerals : 

When -ha is added to numerals, it defines a set in the folio wing 


(a) It particularizes the substantive of which the numeral is 
an attribute, pinpointing a set which both the speaker and the 
listener have in mind. 


esdda*- pevu* 


4 live s hooks 11 * 

iesacifp- peVuk'cr 1 "five particular 8 books 5 - 5 

ihemmli 1 se 2 Three 2 girls 1 ' 

themmii 1 seko s "three particular 2 girls 15 ' 

It defines a sel 


-ti- M. iSV« ??UIVXi is all-inclusive. When the set is all- 

inclusive, the interlocutor obviously knows It beforehand and the 
listener may infer it. 

Thus, 

a 1 nyonyo 2 se d iesdki nil 4 fMy 1 three 3 sons 2 go 3 to school. 4 " 

which implies that the speaker has more than three sons. 

S l nyonyb* sek3 z lesSki mi* voy& s C A11® my 1 three® sons 2 go 5 to 
school 4 ’,, which implies that the speaker lias only three 
sons. 

-nie 9 the dual number marker is also semantically conditioned 
lik© ~kfa when added, to numerals. 

(a) ~nie defines a particular set. 

eg. (la) tefS kettle Two dogs', kenie being the cardinal 
number. 

(lb) iefSnie The two dogs 5 , m which, case the speaker 
is sing! 
the lie 

In (2a) a 1 mgamihle 2 kenie 6 si M 4 T 1 know 4 two 3 Aug* 

about 


ring 

to two 

dy 

familiar 

■» 

Si 

M 4 T 1 



uie numoer 
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a 1 angdmtnie % si ba* 4 P know 3 the two Angamis 2 ’, 
the speaker possibly knows more than two Angamis, 
but is talking about two particular Angamis about 
whom the listener also knows or has lust referred to. 


•me deiiiies an all 


m/e set : 


(3a) a 1 nyffi ~mie z ISsSki nu* voya* "My 1 two 3 sons 2 go 5 to 
school 4 ’ , means that the speaker has only two sons* 

2 A3* Some kinship terms take nyo before the plural marker 
is added. 


apuo ‘father’ 
azuo "mother’ 
At*v£ VJhild 5 ' 


y vi; 

A A (, 

uffldl Ml 


uonvoko 


V> "J 

a:luonyoko 

anyBnyoko' 


' /• ^ 1*5;? A 

Z&fdUVOK-O 


’mothers* 


"children 9 


‘uncles 

“sisters 5 


2A4. Number is not grammatically significant in Angami 
taf it is marked neither in the verb nor in the adiective. 


2,4,5 Number markers are suffixed to the whole noun phrasu 
er than to the head noun. 



"one 3 good 2 book 1 ’ 

‘the good 2 books 19 
"the two 8 good 2 books 1 ’ 

‘big 2 , beautiful 8 house 19 

‘the twotbig 2 beautiful 3 houses 3 - 9 

"the 8 big 2 , beautiful 8 houses 19 

‘all 4 (the) 5 big 2 beautiful 8 houses 1 ’ 

‘two 8 black 2 dogs 1 ’ 

‘the two 8 blaeM 2 dogs 19 
s the black 2 dogs 1 ’ 
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tantive : 



"house' 






‘man 9 




man’ 



r Snail 

t v - 

tejau 




dog 5 



2.5.2 Human feminine si 
marker drop -u obligator 


-pB as th 


iter 5 or 'the dan: 


nyo+ u+pf^nyopfs 

istantives will then, be ambiguous between the demure 
and indefinite meanings. This Is not true of agent substantives i,e, 
>tantives marked by the h 


. kepew&tniepjd 
kep&thapfa 



eaer ya particuia 


233 Non-toman feminine substantives take ~pfa as the 


trite 


For instance. 






g?OXi :>m»e» « twaai»a a nB&V6» 





/„ a 




















from the speaker but nearer the listener and (3) Remote demons¬ 
trative pronoun which refers to objects far away both from the 
speaker and the listener. The above three are used as deictic pro¬ 
nouns and there is a non-deictic pronoun which is used tor objects 
which are not demonstrable or visible. They may be marked for 
gender, number or diminution. 


dinert 


The gender distinction for Demonstrative pronouns is 
hat of substantives. The distinction is 


from 



feminine Vs Non human-feminine which includes human masculine 
and non-human. Gender distinction is not usually made in the 
diminutive and in the dual and plural numbers. 


Demonstrative pronouns : 


Speaker~vr oximaie 


sg- 

du« 

pi 

Human Feminine 

hdpfd 

(, hapfmie ) (hapfdko) 

N on human Term n i ne 

I ■'% A. 

nau 

hdnie 

hdko 

Diminutive 

hay 6 

hdnieyo 

hdkoyo 

Listen er-p r ox ima te 

Human feminine 

sg. 

tsdpfd 

diio pi 

(tsdpfmie) (ts'opfako) 

Non human-feminine 

ism 

tsSnie 

isdko 

Diminutive 

tsayo 

tshiieyo 

. A? A f 

tsafcoyo 

Remote 

Human feminine 

lupfd 

(lupfd nie) 

(iupfoko) 

Non human-feminine 

luii 

lunie 

lukd 

Diminutive 

luyo 

tunieyo 

tukoyo 

Non-deictic 

Human feminine 

s;>pp 

(sopfame) 

(s'dpfako) 

Non human-feminine 

A A 

sou 

same 

A. c A 

soko 

Diminutive 

soya 

sBnieyo 

a y a r 

sakoyo 

An analysis of the above paradigms wi 

ill give us t 

he following 


allomorphic statements : hdu the speaker-proximate demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun becomes ha- before suffixes and remains hdu else¬ 
where. Similarly the listener proximate ts$u becomes tsd- before 
suffixes and remains ts'o'u elsewhere and the Remote luii becomes 
/«- before suffixes and remains luu elsewhere. The same holds good 
for sSit the non-deictic pronoun. 

There is no morphological difference between demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns and demonstrative noun attributes. 
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o Apart from the gender, number and diminutive suffixes, 
various other suffixes may be added to these demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns to form a productive variety of demonstrative constructions, 
most! of them being adverbial. 


Dem.+locative case marker, mi 

hdv ! > 

. A y A a 

#m "> harm 

‘here 5 

+ 

’ nu —> ts$nu 

‘there 5 

/mm + 

nil --> /m/sm 

there 5 

sau + 

mm sanu 

there 3 


2o Derm + source case marker, nunu 

1 L A ' A.._ / 


m ~r ftufiu —> mmunu 
is^u + ftunu —> is'dntu J 


_ /A 


+ nunu -> lunumu 
sail + nunu -> ssnunu 

mi, + .goal or alb 


i nere 
‘from there’ 
‘from there’ 
‘from there 5 


mu + lei 

/ 

y A y / 

‘(to) here 5 

tsdu ~j- = #c/ 

■ tsaki 

‘(to) there 9 

Mu + ki —> 

luki 

6 (to) there 9 

sail + ki —> 

A ? f 

S3KI 

‘(to) there 2 

/Swm -f gf 

hag? ^ 

‘-(to) here 5 

tsSu + gt —> 


"(to) there 9 

/MM + gl 

lugi 

6 (to) there 5 

sau + gt -*-> 

A 

sagi 

‘(to) there 5 


4, 


3am. + benefactive case marker, id 
had + Id -> haid ‘that is why 5 literally ‘for this' 
sdu + id -> said ‘therefore 5 literally ‘for that. 5 


5o Dem. + direction marker, tsd 


V A A 

mu + 

A A 


hdisd ‘towards here 5 


isau + tsd -> ts'dtsd 
luu + tsd -> lutsd 

A A . . A /* . A 

.saw + isa -a- sat so. 


‘towards there 
‘towards there 5 
‘towards there 5 


6. Dem. + quantificational suffix, de 


w 


h A 


a * i 

m + 

tsdu + de —> & 

•-> lude 


6 .?- 




that much 9 


f$M -4 

A A 


52 m + de -> sade 


i much 9 


r. nuicrr 




Dem. 

+ 

mhye 

0 

ike' 



y A A 

x nan 

+ 

mhye 

—> 

■ hamhye 

h&e 

this 5 

ts<*u 

+ 

mhye 


> ts'hnkye 

“like 

that 5 

7 u» A 

iuu 

+ 

mhye 


lurnhye 

llICC 

that 5 

A A 

S3U 

+ 

mhyb 


S3 mhye 

"like 

that 5 

Dem. 

+ 

nhie 

‘day’ 



7 A A 

$%&§ m 

+ 

nhie - 

~> 

hankie 

"this 

day 5 

. A A 

tsdll 

! 

nine 


ismhie 

"that 

day s t 


A A 

&'& U 


nhie simie 

9a Dem. + sie 'after 5 
kaii + sie ~> ha Sie 


‘that day, the other day' 


i V . r , , A y • X 4 „ .cu 

-j~ sie —> t S3 Sie 


s&u + Sie sz&e 


after this ; next 
after that; 1 
"after that: then 


9 

9 


/ & 


<4 

£ 




Dem. + yawtrtu “since or irons 
hau + yaw mu --> kayawhu 

A A ' A * / ^ A A * / 

'S3u ~p yawinu -w- tssyayinu 

a j ^ Q\tyIk / • kjy 

A % S A A. Sfi. / 


The Interrogative pronoun 




(Ji 


"from this 5 
6 since that 5 
'from that 5 


"from ir 



irs 


.ami ar 


ledt'puo ‘what 5 (non-human 


\6 -• . 
SUi 


iman or non-hutna. 


nd Km "which 


, wnen case markers 
marked for gender, 
emphasis, to 





Saw/ 








and 


3.0,0 Case 

Casa is a grammatical category, which expresses the syntactico- 
semantic relations between a N(oim) P(hrase) and the Predicate. 
Angami expresses ten such relations (excluding of course the 
genitive) : 

(!) Subjective, which has various semantic roles 6 ,, 


(3) Communicative, 

(4) Unmarked Objective, 

(5) Locative, 
source. 


stQ i 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


Benefaclive and 
10) Associativa. 


i lie 


Executor, communicative and unmarked object cam 


roles express what syntactically is 
traditional terms the accusative case 


\<rt c 


J(bject) or m 


In Angami, the morphemes that mark these relations are 
postpositions except for e which marks the subject in its stylistic 
form. Only the First person and second person singular pronouns 
a and no respectively undergo morphophcnemic changes when 
case markers are added as mentioned in the section on Pronouns. 
The case markers will, nevertheless, be considered postpositions 
on the basis of (a) the absence of morphophonemic alternation 

6 The only reason why the semantic roles of the subject have been conflated 
under one case whereas the three underlying < roles of the DO have been 
given ‘emic’ status is that the case roles identified. here maynot be exhaus¬ 
tive and one can possibly talk about the semantic roles of the subject ad 
infinitum with no corroborating morphological or syntactic evidence. 




other NP*s, (b) the phonetic criterion of a potential rn 
:ic juncture between the marker and the NP, and (c) or¬ 
thographic conventions : all case markers are written with space 
between the NP and the marker except for e which is written 
with a hyphen in between. 


3.1.0 The subjective relates the subject of the sentence to the 
predicate phrase and is generally unmarked. It has an overt 

mat ion of primary 


n e-rcartQ i 


marker e as an output of a stylist!? 
topicalization as in 

Pre-slyiistic 

(1) puo 1 puoni bd 2 'she 1 is happy 2 " 

l) ravizo 1 themie 2 kevi* pud*- ‘Ravizo 1 (is ) a 4 good 3 man 2 ' 
a 1 zd 2 peletunyo z 

'Postlstylistic 

a r 7 x 
puoni oa 


'My 1 name 2 (is) Peletuiiuc* 



Sue is happy" 

2a) rdvi7.de themie kevi pud 'Ravizo (is) a good mair 


a zac peletmyd 


‘Mv name (is) Psletumio r 




L The surface supject, then, is not c 
discourse definition of The thing being talked about’ or The topi* 
of discourse" will identify the subject. 


3.1.2 The surface subject may have the following case or semantic 


3.1.3 The Agent(ive) is the volitional, animate instigator or 
of the action identified by the verb. This typically is the subject 
of action verbs and action-process verbs (For a definition o: 
action verbs and action-process verbs, see 6.1.0) 

(4)(a) pud 1 belhd 2 dukhriwa 3 


iT jpi ynw?3 

JlV. a . 


(b) iefdir puo* meklwa 3 
)(a) we 1 khuiie 2 iszycP 

(b) T />w5 ze s kese‘ x 

(c) i?^ 1 ?A/e 2 a 3 yfi 1 

(d) m&S 1 tehiclie 2 iv//e bd 3 

(e) d 1 lesSda'* pud 3 keisesd 1 T 3 - 


dog 1 bit 3 him 3 ' . 

‘We 1 eat 3 rice 2 ’ 

T 1 met 4 him 3 yesterday 2 ’ 

4 S!i 

They 1 are learning 3 Angami 2> 


saw 4 rne 3 today 2 ’ 


•,3 


The Agent may be the source (transmitter) or goal (recipient) 
of the action identified by the verb in what are referred to as co 
referential case roles. 


SJ.4 The Force is the natural force which causes the action Identi¬ 


fied by the verb. 

(6)(a) tikhrie (hu) x siu 2 whetsewcite :s *TI 


the tree 2 * 


(h) itrd (hu 


1 themeii 2 pesiesP ‘The rain 1 caused 3 the 


landsin 


z) thezf (hit) 1 niepuko 2 vdpehtdwdt& ‘The fros 


ciestroved* 


the flowers 2 

r Agent unlike Force may co-occur with the Executor as defined, 
in the above sentences indicates the nature of the Force 
:he sole cause, of the action rather than denote the Executor 


as toe sote cause, of the action rather than denote the Executor 
case role, which presupposes the presence of a higher cause. 

3aLJ The Executor is the animate executor-of the action identified 
by the verb. As opposed to the Agent, which is volitional, 
intentional or responsible (for the action), the Executor precludes 
volition, intention and responsibility. It is marked overfly by 


on ana is m tact tne D 
Contrast 

(4)(a) pud 1 belli ® 3 Ar 


the o: 


$ 3 dukhrtwa s ‘He 1 killed 3 Belt 


with 


mo hu belho dnkhriwa 


no ki. 


killed Be 


where pud bu exemplifies the Executor case relationship. Since 
my marks the DO, it follows that sentence (7) is the output of a 
deletion transformation which deletes the noun referring* to the 




3X7 The Experience! is the animate experience! of a physical 
or physiological state, sensation or elnotional or cognitive state 
allied by the verb. 

nib 1 puonusuo ba 2 "Nil! 1 is sad 2 ’ 

a 1 dni se ba 2 T s am very happy 2 ' 

(c) savllie 1 met5 ba 2 

(d) d 1 pub 2 antya* 

(e) pno 1 tenidie' 2 si ba 3 


«T1 


ue A is Hungry 2 
ce 3 her 39 

Tie 1 knows 3 Angami 2 ’ 

3.1.8 The Existential denotes the animate or inanimate being 
whose natural properties, qualities, attributes or whose identity- 
natural or acquired—the predicate expresses. This case function 
accounts for existential sentences with stative verbs (see 11a— 


below) and equationai sentences, which have no copula. 

(i 

l)(a) pud 1 rakrie 2 

Tie 1 is tall 2 ’ 


(b) kotdri 1 mebb 2 

'(The) knife 1 is blunt 2 ’ 


(c) randu 1 zci 2 

"The village 1 is big 2 ’ 


(d) pud 1 tub 3 mid dza t% 

'She 1 is short 4 and* 5 fat 2 ’ 

(i 

2)(a) hiekd 1 dvgdmfmie 2 

''We 1 (are) Angamis 2 ’ 


(b) Mh 1 a 2 iesbdfP 

'This 1 (is) my 2 book 3 ’ 


3X9 The subject may also be a locative phrase or time phrase - 

(!3)(a) kewhird 1 rand 2 kemesd 3 ‘Kohima 1 (is) (a) clean 8 city 2 ’ 

(b) merierd 1 tikhrie re 2 ‘Merema 1 is too windy 2 ’ 

(c) fAw? 1 dydbd 2 'Today 1 (is.) Sunday 2 ’ 

i) rsrfe 1 khra 2 meku se tyb z "The month 2 of December 1 

will be very cold 8 ’ 


3.2 The Sttbject-cfaoice hierarchy 

When the Agent is present, it becomes the subject (the verb 
may be an ‘included-instrument’ verb as in 15aabb); or else if Force 
is present, it becomes the subject, or else the Executor becomes 
the overt subject, (the Executor subject may ' occur with an 
‘included-instnmient’ verb but not the Force subject). Otherwise 
the object is the subject. The Instrument cannot become the 
subject. 

(14) pud 1 khuiie 2 isa' 'He 1 ate 3 rice 2 ’ 

(15) (a) pub 1 pub 2 kimied dukhrt- Tie 1 killed 4 his 2 wife 3 ’ 

wdted 

(b) d l sibou 2 eietshe 3 T 1 broke 3 the tree 2 ’ 

(16) tikhrie (bit) 1 sm 2 whets 'The wind 1 broke 3 the tree 2 ’ 
sewdte* 


ill) pud bu 1 puo kimie 2 

f f 5 ^ A I- ~ 

autcnnwaie* 

(I8)(a) pub 1 dukhriwdie 2 
(h) sibou 1 tseie % 


’inie was made to 
wife 2 " 

lie 1 was killed 25 
The tree 1 broke 2 - 5 


O’-* ?! ^ w** ('i 

kiii"- a £k 


3<3£ The Exec«for 9 Commmicntiw® and the Unmarked objective 
cases, as stated earlier, define the three different case roles of 
the DO,. 

33,1 When the DO is the executor of a wish/request/instruction/ 
prayer expressed m the sentence, it is marked by hu which 
follows the DO, 

(!9)(a) a 1 pub bu % vor* fib ba* T 1 want(ed) 4 him 2 to corns 8 " 

(0) we 1 ukepmyopfSpvft id 'We 1 pray 5 to God 2 to 
kelds’S midi 4 chav eft save 4 iwA 


A pray 5 to God 2 to 
save* u.s 3? 


fn. 3 f 


Note that in a sentence like 

we 1 ukepenyopfS 2 A:/® chayoft 'We 1 pray 4 to- 3 God 2 ' 

the wish/request/prayer is not explicit and the NP takes 
the Goal case marker &/ and not the Executor case marker bu* 
in syntactic terms, the subject of the embedded sentence, when 
it is ^promoted as the object of the matrix sentence, denotes 
the Executor case relationship and is marked by bn. 

33,2 The DO of communication verbs like Telly 'speak 5 , 'ask 5 
etc. may be marked by piejse . 

(2G)(a) a 1 mhahud pud pi&jse* T 1 asked 4 the teacher 3 a 
kepithdu kft keisb 4 question 25 

A 

(b) pufradmii dze piejse 2 Tie 1 - spoke 3 about Aos 2 ’ 


(o) a'- ppeft keyu puo pie/se 7i ‘My 1 father 2 told 5 me 4 a 
a' piis$* joke 3 ’’ 

(d) dh theaze pud piejse* T- will tell 4 you 3 a story 2 ' 
d kr 3 pus S' iyo 4 - 

333 The DO is unmarked elsewhere. It is 'marked 5 by a word- 
order constraint The first of the two nouns in linear or temporal 
order is the subject and the next the DO in active sentences. 

(2I)(a) tefSi pud 2 mekhm B '(The) cioN bit 3 him a* 

^ ■* j - 4- 

(b) &■ thevo'f pub* khrSlii- T 1 bousht 4 a 3 

e.<* r A laM 

(c) h 1 pm*.kies$He* ‘Cali 3 your 1 father 29 

(d) pufc listed 2 pub z khasS 4 ‘He 1 gave 4 a 3 book 29 

(e) iefsiir aft reft 'The dog 1 barked 3 (at) me 25 

(f) pfhM baHeft ‘Wait (for) 8 Mm 15 


f) mm 1 p/4^ bake 2 


4—67 CIIL Mysore 




3.4 The Locative or Place case expresses the location or spatial 
orientation’ of the action or state identified by the verb. It denotes 
location of two types : (a) Location inside and (b) Location 
on the external surface, inessive and adessive respectively in 
traditional terms. Location inside is marked by nu and nunu for 
non-high altitude substantives, rtu occuring with verbs denoting 
habitual, iterative or generic action while nunu occurs with 
verbs denoting non-habitual, specific action. 

(22)(a) cinl 1 dza 2 nu* zetdya 4 ‘Sugar 1 dissolves 4 in 3 water 2 ’ 

(b) d 1 thuniidza 2 nunu 2, clnl 4 ‘I 1 dissolved 5 sugar 4 in 3 

pezesd 5 milk 2 ’ 

(c) d l helhb 2 kids* nu 4 zetdya 5 ‘I 1 sleep 5 in 4 Belho’s 2 class 3 

(usually) 

(d) d l thie 2 kids 3 nunu 4 ze*e 5 ‘I 1 slept 5 in 4 (the) class 3 

today 2 ’ 

The Locative case indicating location inside seems to be 
rarely used with animate nouns. 

Location on the external surface is marked by gi 

t A 

ki gi 6 on the house’ 

has gi ‘on the bus 9 

d gi * ‘on me’ 

thevo gi ‘on the pig 5 

The two kinds of location are not distinguished for 
commonly known or characteristically high-altitude substantives 
and are expressed by gi and ginu^gi occuring with verbs denoting 
general habitual action while ginu occurs with verbs denoting 
non-habitual, specific action. 

(23)(a) pud 1 kijathu 2 gi 3 Ihuya 4 ‘He 1 lives 4 on/in 3 (the)hills 2 ’ 

(b) ukQ 1 kijathu 2 g?nu* sieid* ‘They 1 died 4 on/in 3 (the) 

A hills 5 

(c) pufkeprud ( ru ) 2 ginu* ‘She 1 died 4 on/in 3 (the) 

, plane 2 ’ 

(d.) ti 1 gi 2 themS 3 kekrd 4 ba 5 ‘There are 5 many 4 stars 3 

in 2 (the) sky 1 ’ 

It may be noted that in situations where there can really 
be no distinction between location inside and location o ti the 
surface, the interlocutor’s knowledge of the relative altitude of 
the place referred to, seems to determine the choice of the place 
case marker. Thus, it is bazar nu Tn the bazaar’ if the market 
is not above the place of the speech act and bazar gt ‘in the bazaar 
ii the market is considerably higher in altitude than the place 
of the iocutionary act. 
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3.5.0 The Source case denotes the source of the action or state 
identified by the verb. 

The source may be (a) Spatial, (b) Temporal, (c) Statal, 

(d) Causal 

3*5.1 (a) Spatial source may be a source not only of motion verbs 
like vo ‘go’, vor ‘come’, ketoii ‘to roll down’ etc. but also of three- 
participant non-motion verbs like pie ‘to receive’ and Vulie ‘to get’ 
etc. It is marked for human nouns by kinu, for non-human nouns, 
by nunu and for high-altitude substantives by gtnu . Assuming 
that nunu is the basic source case marker, we have 

ki+nunu->kinu (human source) 

nu+nunu-^ntinu (inanimate source or inanimate interior- 

source or the traditional Elative) 

gi-Ynunu^ginu (inanimate high altitude source or ina¬ 
nimate exterior source) 

or alternatively, identifying the Locative case markers in the 
Source markers, we have 

(a) hi + loc. (human source) 

(b) nii + loc. (inanimate source or inanimate interior 

source or the traditional Elative) 

(c) gi + loc. (inanimate high-altitude source) 

(d) loc. gi + loc. nu (inanimate exterior source) 

(24) (a) themie kinu ‘from (the) man 9 

(b) dimdpur nunu ‘from Dimapur’ 

(c) ki nunu ‘from (the) house’ 

(d) kijSthu gtnu ‘from (the) hill’ 

(e) les^kepruo gtnu ‘from (the) kite’ 

(f) ri ginu^ ‘from (the) sky 9 

(g) sibo gtnu ‘from (the) tree 9 

Interior and Exterior source distinction is not relevant for 
animate nouns. But the distinction is clear-cut for inanimate 
nouns (individual body parts will be considered inanimate for 
this purpose). 

(25) (a) a 1 pud jie 2 gtnifi guriu* pieiiete 5 

T. 1 took 5 the watch 4 from 3 his hand*’ (from his wrist) 

(b) a 1 pud jie 2 nunu* guriu* pieiiete 5 

T 1 took 5 (the) watch 4 from 3 his hand*’ (from inside 
his grip) 

(c) pud 1 mizzgimfi tshslie* ‘He 1 took 4 from 3 (the) table 2 ’ 

(from the surface) 



(d) pud 1 Miz~ & nunu z fshdiie- “He 1 took 4 from 3 (the) table* ? 


ki ghu 


(f) ki nund 

3*5*2 (h) Temporal Source is marked by riunu if it is a well defined 
point of time and by ro if it is a rather vague period of time. 


(from inside the drawer) 
’'from the open surfac 
roof of the house 9 
‘from inside the house’ 


vl- oft] 


kebd her 2 nuftu 


riunu 




rom 10 e O ? clock 5 


/c/iisk m/ 


nnce December* 
; Since morning 5 


333 (c) Stata! Source denotes the initial state of a 
is marked by ntinu 


process and 




stei keis'B fcie* puo 6 nunu- z& se* parts* 
"Nagaland 1 has grown 8 very big 5 from 4 a 8 very small state*’ 

3.5*4 (d) Cause Source denotes the origin or cause—concrete 
or abstract—leading to a consequence. It is marked by gtnu 

(26)(a) ihenumie ghu 1 pSnydkSsS 2 'Having been born 2 of 

woman 1 ' 

• (b) pub 1 kiihepfu * gimp zdpules I 4 

‘He 1 got 5 (a) certificate 4 by virtue of 3 (bis) bravery* 9 

Path (case ?) is expressed by the Source case marker Hum* 

pud 1 knl&ci 2 ’ niinu z pdvS 4 'He 1 came- through 8 (the) window* 5 

pud 1 pub* zepfajie nu(nu) B ‘She 1 sent 5 (her) letter 4 through 3 
less* keises3 b her*'friend 3 ’ 

3*6.0 11s Qml m Allative case denotes the destination, direc¬ 
tion or extent oi a physical movement or the goal of a commu¬ 
nicative act or of three-participant verbs like pieisb ‘give 5 keise 
"send" etc. 

The goal of physical movement and communicative act is 
marked by ki for human nouns, it is marked for inanimate nouns 



gf make a unite, non-productive set which includes high-altitude 
places commonly known to an uneducated Angami mind. 


(27) 

(a) 

pud a ki vdra 

‘lie came to me 5 


(b) 

pub pud ki 

/* 

To Ms father 5 


(c) 

hepethan ki 

‘To the teacher 5 


(d) 

ukepenybpfS ki 

‘To God 5 


/t '~i o \ 

* ZC $ 


(as gaunati nn 

! ?‘> ;• i 63 d K | fi U 


To Gan hat P 


/.C/W J 


£ To (the) school 5 
4 Tn nffiov* 

«*TV tills 

..o. v.i- * (JAt? jr 

'■’'V» iff * y? -*■ *•?t ^ V« ■? 1$ \ s 

-- ‘- v O a 

'To (the) sky : to heaven 5 
"To (the) moon 5 

£ r~-i /j,-5 \ , .5 

'io stars' 

'lo Mt. Everest" 

s To (the) Science college 5 
(which is at a higher 
'at Kohima) 

nm r a )w& tikepenyopfd* kP ‘We 1 should 5 pray* to 3 


/ _■», a 

.1 ! * 'i .ri s j r-s -J # 

\ <v / --V i '- > 

/ s ? *?,A y -4 O 
\ iVtJC/ t, 

■> /- 

•f his jcipid gi 
(c) if gi 
(a) gi 

ip) iitetnd gi 
(1 j 6 vs rest gi 
(g) sato hole] gi 




y \ 


chi* morSsuo 5 

(b) a 2 - W 2 cM 3 keiso* T 1 asked 4 Mm 2 (the) way 8 

(c) n ft/ 2 pzis$ * yd 3 Tie 1 will tell 3 von 2 ' 


OOCP 


3? 


Animate (non-human) nouns do not taka the Goa! ease, 
marker. Instead they take the locative adverb pSnyd "near’ 

(31) niticunydko 1 fUenyff* penyo z vo* "The children* went 4 near 3 


the cat ft * 

3.6,2 The Directional ailo-case denotes the direction, 
of motion verbs. It is marked by isa "towards 5 when 
ction is on a plane. 

(32) (a) bdlie 1 P hi 2 ts&A v6 B ‘Balie 1 went 5 ' towards* your 2 


typically, 
the dire- 


house 3 ’ 


lb) icers> isa 


Towards the river 5 


When gi follows substantives (which do not form part of the fi¬ 
nite set suggested in 3.6.0), it denotes direction upwards rather 
than the fact that (the referent of) the substantive itself is on a 
higher altitude. 

Thus, 


(33) (a) ukd x kuiubmindr 3 


'They 1 went 4 up 8 (the skyscraper 
Liiat is-j Kutub i\4inar 2> 

(b) c 1 ft/ 2 g/ 3 $i& T s went 4 up 3 (the) house 2 (per- 


»«) ^ « 

07 ° vo 4 


aps to the roof..) 5 


X c 



d 1 Ao* swnd* keiso 3 vd 4 T went 2 upto 3 (the) bus stand 8 
filed 3 ' lesbkiA ketscP vqA 'They 1 went 4 


^ w jl- 
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thie ketso ‘upto today’ 

ba kerb ketso ‘upto 10 ‘O’clock’. 

On the temporal plane, there is no formal difference between 
Goal & Extent. 

3.6.4 The Goal case is unmarked when it denotes the goal 
of three-participant verbs like piets'o ‘give’ or ketse ‘send’, i.e. 
the indirect object of such verbs (the traditional Dative) is not 
marked. 

(34) (a) raka 1 kenie 2 pie 3 d 4 tsocie 3 ‘Give 3 me 4 two 2 rupees 1 ’ 

(b) a pub 1 raka 2 krie puo 3 ketse pie 4 a 5 tsb 1 

‘My father 1 sent 4 me 5 hundred 3 rupees 2 ’ 

3.7 The Benefactive case denotes that the action or state identi : 
tied by the verb is done for or in the interest of another being— 
animate or inanimate. This may also be called ‘purposive’ case. 
It is marked by la. 

(35) (a) a la ‘for me; for my sake’ 

(b) a pub la ‘for my father’s sake’ 

(c) a voko la ‘for my pigs’ 

(d) miz la ‘for the table’ 

3.8.0 The Instrumental case expresses the means (inanimate 
force or object) by which the action identified by the verb is done. 
It is marked for abstract substantives by se(di) and for concrete 
substantives either by pie or by se \di) with pie being much more 
frequent. 

(36) (a) n ketarho se(di) ‘with your advice’ 

(b) a kekhruohi se(di) ‘with my help’ 

(37) (a) umhi pie ‘with our eyes’ 

(b) tiphizb pie ‘with our feet’ 

(c) raka kenie pie ‘for/with two rupees’ 

(d) bar a 1 hau 2 si 3 pie 4 tshb 5 ‘This 2 chair 1 is made 5 of 4 wood 3 ’ 

3.8.1 The Instruments of motion are expressed by Locative 
or Sociative or Comitative case markers. 

(38) (a) a 1 bas 2 nunujginu 3 vorb 4 ‘l 1 came 1 by 3 bus 2 ’ 

(b) uko 1 tren 2 nfinu 3 vo 4 ‘They 1 went 4 by 3 train 2 ’ 

(c) a 1 gari 2 ze 3 tyota tyo 4 ‘I 1 will go 4 by 3 bus 2 ’ 

(d) a 1 baisikl 2 se 3 lesbki 4 ‘I 1 go® to 5 school 4 by 3 cycle 2 ’ 

nu h voya 6 


4? 


3.9.0 The Associative case expresses accompaniment and 
has two allo-cases : the Sociative and the Comitative, which may 
by considered complementary variants. 

The Sociative allo-case expresses accompaniment or coming 
together in a social act of two or more animate nouns. It is marked 
by the freely varying ze or ze and zedi with ze being much more 
frequent. 

(39)(a) a* pub 2 ze (if) 3 vu 4 T 1 went 4 with 3 him 2 ’ 

(b) uko 1 petekb 2 a 3 ze(diY vorb 5 'They 1 all 2 came 6 with 4 me 3 ’ 

(c) no 1 pud 2 ze 3 nasb lyevf 4 ‘You 1 may dance 4 with 3 her 2 ’ 

(d) tefd 1 pub nyo* ze{dl ) 3 vozxi^ ‘(The) dog 1 is going 4 with 3 

its puppy 2 ’ 

(e) a 1 sodip n 3 ze 4 kese tyo 6 ‘l 1 will meet 5 (with) 4 you 3 

tomorrow 2 ’ 

(f) a 1 & pud 3 ze(djy bay a 5 ‘I 1 live 5 with 4 my 2 father 3 ’ 


3.9.1 The Comitative allo-case also expresses a situation of 
accompaniment but where the subject is primary and active and 
the object noun complements in the predicate phrase are passive 
and secondary in a scale of semantic primacy or importance.^ The 
subject may be said to have the noun complement referents in its 
possession 7 . The comitative is marked by se and the less frequent 
sedi and occurs only with inanimate substantives. 

(40)(a)d 1 ISsMa 2 si 3 lesbki 4 nu 5 T 1 took 3 (the) book 2 to 5 
vo 3 (the) school 4 ’ or 

(b) d 1 lesSda 2 se 3 lesbki 1 nu 5 T 1 went 8 to 5 (the) school 4 
vo 6 with 3 (the) book 2 ’ 


(c) rdvizo 1 labou 2 si vors 3 


‘Ravizo* brought 3 (the) box 2 ’ 


(d) uko 1 kesiemou* si vord 3 'They 1 brought 3 /came with 3 

the dead body 2 ’ 


3.9.2 The Comitative with animate nouns is not formally 
different from the Sociative. In other words, a pub ze{di) ki nu vo 
may mean either ‘I went home with her’ or ‘I took her home’ 


3.10 The Genitive which is not a case relationship but a 
surface neutralization of diverse underlying case relations, relates a 
noun or nouns and a substantive. This relationship is expressed 

i —-—-———- 

Notice the examples given to illustrate instruments of motion (in 3*8 *l):se 
the comitative marker is used for owned or possessed vehicles and ze for 
public vehicles. 



A o 
V O 


topically by juxtaposition, the order-being the genitival-head noun 
The following semantic areas of the Genitive mav be identified : 

fa) Human reiaiionshio 


A ... 1 

a zeu 


' : my friei 
pz*<? kAmie "bis wife' 


! ■ I' 1 * tl 
\' J J 


Passes si on-—- 
(i) Inalienable, 


alienable possessive phrases, the 


classifier is dropped as noted In 2.1.1. This includes 


kinship 

terms and 

body parts. 



A A 

driyo 

‘son 5 

pud nyd 

Tiier 

son 2 

dpUG 

iltuhi 

father’ 

n pud 

5 your father 

feyes 5 

puo mhi 

her 

®ye(s) J 

i'and 

c bo dv 5 

r-f 

a mo 

‘my 

body 9 

i hezd 

"name’ 

Puo zd 

■tiCl 

name’ 


J s ? » 


possession or ownership 
-> A •* 

.?<?//£ ki *Selie 9 s house" 

s MtTs book 5 


i <■=> 7 /•> . /-» J / 

tesdcia 


} 


(A) 


Belongingness 
sr rand' 2, 
pud 1 thinyd* 


Partitive 

„ V . 

ftsfea 1 Mi 2 
_ ./ ~ 

scp zdP 
bar Or boitP 


vi * 




/nation- 


• 3 . 5 


his 3 - khel 25 


ieg 2 of (the) table 1 - 9 
"part 5 of my 1 house 3 ' 
"arm 2 of (the) chair 1 ’ 


{G\ 

Vv 


Expressive of measurement of time or space, 

Mfi? 1 Je 2 chuti z 'three 2 months 51 leave 3 ’ 
dyohado 1 pud 2 r$ve z 6 a 2 week’s 3 - tour 3 ’ 

(i) Expressive of an internal or inherent attribute 

6 (the) depth 2 of the river 1 ’ 

'his 1 .height 2 ’ 

'(the) length 2 of the hand 1 ’ 

"(the) height 2 of the building/house 15 
(ii) Expressive of an. external or acquired attribute 


er#*- Kesow 
u 


% 


pud 1 


ujie 1 kechaP 

s * 

v • S V ^ * —o 

kwp fcerakrie 2 


hau 1 ma 2 ,r (the) price 2 of this 1 ’ 

aP kiP Hie 3 


raw /cr^a 


7 A . A ~ 

tr 3 * A ■/ /",■ 2 


'(the) rent 3 of my 1 house 
"village 1 head 2 ’ 


©* 



(g) Purposive 

ihenumie 1 lesaki 2 
ihepfuko* rdzSki 3 

nip pfe 2 


'women's 1 college 2 ' 

{ boys 51 hostel /camp 25 
'salt 1 container/box 2 ’ 
'•winter clothes 2 * 


a 


Human relationship may be marked by suffixed to the 
attributive noun or the genitival to indicate tenderness. It i 
stylistic nuance and is not grammatically obligatory. 

&■ kmienyo 2, zud 3 'my 1 wife's 2 mother 3 * 
yyo' 1 «yd a 'Balie’s 1 son 2 ' 5 


jonnyo- puo- 


• i. 

«j.'Uaij 


s 1 fatner 2 " 


Nouns in genitive relationship with, the head noun as illustrated 
above have 3, determiner function. When vie is suffixed to them in 
the absence of the head norm, they function as nouns and may occur 
as subjects, predicate nominals or be followed by case markers. 


dvie 1 


i nave none' 
Hours 5 


'this 2 book 3 - (is) yours 

\ * V 

*Mozolie’s’ 


mine* none* 




nyie 

lesacld 1 hdtl 2 a vie 9 
moz alley ie 

a x hvle % nump isalie 4 T got 4 (it) from 3 yours 2 


3.11 Ail of Angami toponyms seem to end in ra which, used 
independently, means 'place; village 5 . The word ra and ail Angami 
toponyms behave differently from other nouns (including other 
place names) as far as case markers are concerned. They do not 


lake the vocative and Goal case 


rs< 

marker for inanimate nouns, viz. nuriu drops nu 


liie usual source case 


Thus,. 


(i) Goal marker nu dropped 

a 1 vizol 2 rod kho 4 

d 1 kewhlrd 2 kho 3 

contrasted with 

a 1 dimdpur' 2 nu z vo& 

ok ki* nu 3 vo 4 


T- went 4 (to) Vizol’s 2 village®’ 
T 1 went 3 (to) Kohinra 2 ’ 

f I 1 went 4 to 3 Dimapur 2 ’ 

T- went* hoi 


(ii) Locative case marker nu and nunu dropped, 

# vfbdl 2 ra® Ihuyad T- live 4 (in) Vizol’s 2 village 3 * 


an ][ 


uve " 5 


(in) 


iCohimsH 


d 1 kewhira 2 thuya 3 
kewhlra 1 hole] 2 se z ha 4 There are 4 three 3 colleges 2 (in) 
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contrasted with 

a 1 dimapur 2 nu 3 bdya 4 ‘I 1 live 4 in 3 Dimapur 2 ’ 

k i 3 bay a 3 ‘I 1 live 5 in 4 (my) friend’s 2 house 3 ’ 

dimapur 1 nu 2 kolej 3 se 4 bd 5 There are 5 three 4 colleges 3 in 2 

Dimapur* 5 

(iii) The source marker nunu becomes nu 

a 1 vizol 2 rd 3 nu 4 kbrS 3 ‘I 1 came 5 from 4 Vizol’s 2 village 3 ’ 

a 1 kewhira 2 nu 3 vdrS 4 ‘I 1 came 4 from 3 Kohima 2 ’ 

contrasted with 

a 1 dimapur 2 nunu 3 khor a 4 ‘I 1 came 4 from 3 Dimapur 2 ’ 
d x a 2 ki s nunu 4 vora b ‘I 1 came 5 from 4 my 2 house 3 ’ 


3.12 Some other postpositions 8 

1. khro ‘below; under’ 

kijd x ti 2 khrb 3 ha 4 ‘(The)earth 1 is 4 below 3 (the)sky 2 ’ 

2. mhogl ‘above; over’ 

khriehe'u tsP mhogi 3 ‘(The) fan 3 is 4 above 3 our 
ba 4 heads 2 ’ 

3. Sii ‘behind’ 

thenupfa 1 pub 2 a 3 sie 1 tha 5 ‘A 2 girl 1 stood 5 behind 4 me 3 ’ 
chata 1 kikha 2 sie 3 tha 4 ‘(The) umbrella 1 is 4 behind 3 

(the) door 2 5 

4. sienu ‘after 5 


a x h 2 Sienii 3 vdr tyo 4 ‘I 1 will come 4 after 3 you 2 ’ 

5. mhbdzb ‘before; in front of’ 

puo 4 a 2 mhodza 3 v br5 4 ‘She 1 came 4 before 3 me 2 ’ 

f&id 1 u 2 kiu 3 mhddza 4 ‘There is 5 (a) garden 1 in front 

ba / of 4 (our) 2 the house 3 ’ 

6. penyo ‘near’ 

puopenyo ‘near him’ 

d x thevb 2 penyo 3 vb l - ‘I 1 went 4 near 3 (the) pig 2 ’ 

7. khieki ‘by the side of’ 

a 1 khieki 2 balie 3 ‘Sit 3 by 2 my 1 side 2 ’ 

8. pfbthe ‘across’ 

pub 1 c hd 2 pfkhe 3 vo 4 ‘She 1 went 4 across 3 (the) road 2 ’ 


8 casef ri °^ (eXC i cpt one ’ s * ntuitio ») distinguish between 

moreaif r craceptuai h framework! tl0nS ^ ^ UnS ° lved in the Fi,i ‘ 
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9. donu ‘between; among’ 

hienie clbnu ‘between us (excl. du.)’ 
uko donu ‘among us (incl. pi.)’ 

10. yawinu ‘since or from pt. of time or space’ 

hau yawinu ‘from this’ 

thie ydw?nu ‘from today’ 

11. kemdsie ‘except’ 

pub zb kemMie 1 pete* ‘AH 2 came 5 to 4 (the) meeting 3 
kehoii 3 nit 4 vorb 5 except him 1 ’ 

balie 1 kemdsie 2 ‘except 2 Balie 1 ’ 

12. lanu ‘because of’ 

pub lanti ‘because of him’ 
tiro lanii ‘because of rains’ 

13. ( sie)ri ‘in spite of’ 

ti 1 sub 2 zb sierP ‘in spite of 3 (the) bad 2 weather 1 ’ 
puo 1 hie 2 zb sieri 3 ‘in spite of 3 his 1 efforts 2 ’ 

14. petsu ‘opposite; against’ 

uko 1 ba 2 pub 3 petsu 4 ba- ‘They 1 sat 2 opposite 4 her 3 ’ 
d 1 miepubr'i 2 petsu 3 ba /»o 4 ‘I 1 am not 4 against 3 any body 2 ’ 

15. sum ‘instead of’ 

no 1 a 2 sunu 3 volte 4 ‘You 1 go 4 instead of 3 me 2 ’ 

16. sd ‘including’ 

puosa ‘including him’ 

h 1 sa 2 ukomie 3 pepit 4 ‘We 3 (are) five 4 including 2 you 1 ’ 

4.0 The Numeral 

The Angami numeral system is decimal. The basic cardinals, 
denoting the numbers one to ten, twenty, hundred and thousand 
are monomorphemic. The other numerals are derived from com¬ 
pounding these basic cardinals which are absolute forms. There 
are no absolute forms after thousand. 

4.0.1 The basic cardinals are : 


puo 

‘one’ 

thetha 

‘eight’ 

kenie 

‘two’ 

t hep fa 

‘nine’ 

se 

‘three’ 

kero 

‘ten’ 

die 

‘four 9 

mepfo 

‘twenty’ 

peVu 

‘five’ 

krie 

‘hundred’ 



30V U 

“ R 5 }? 5 

theme 

'sev 

dJriil When a nv 

imera 


•« ^ 
me 


'thousand 2 


J ^ r *-^*-* 5.V1SO J 

is compounaea as tne first member with a numeral between one 
ana mne, she meaning is tne addition of the compounded numerals. 


Thus, 


kere puo i 
hietheiha then ie 


10 * -i 

.'1 W -T- A 


oU+ / 


87 


4«loi ? When a numeral expressive of a century or a thousand is 
compousiueu with a numeral between, one and nine, the meaning is 
t.ne multiplication oi the compounded numerals* 


krie se 


100x3 

: 300 

krie pen u 

* 

5-0 

X 

o 

: 500 

Hie pub 

O 

1000 x 1 

: 1000 

nib se 

l 

1000 X 3 

: 3000 


tset 


4oI»2 After the numeral expressive of a centurv 
hundred or hundreds), di "and 5 is added. 

kne pe r ju di hiepeVu e pub : 100x 3 and 50+1 : 551 

4=i-J When iormmg the compound numerals, the inflectional 
increment e is added to the first member. The following mot- 
phophoaemic changes take place when £ is added : 

(a) There is no change when the morpheme ends with a vowel 
other than a or a 

hiSsor u + emhies&r ue 

hiepey u + e->hiepev ue 

(b) if the final vowel of the first member is b p it is dropped* 
kerb + e->kere 

mepfS + e-mmipfe 
ser$-\- e-~>sere 
hiethepfs-\-e->hieihepfe 

(c) The inflectional increment is dropped when the first member 
ends with a diphthong or a, 

hiet hen ie + e~>h fit hen ie 
hieihethd + emhieiheihd 

4=1,4 Among^the decades, herd Ten’ and mepfd "twenty 5 are 
the only absolute forms. The others are derived. 

(0 serf Thirty 5 is formed by adding kerS 5 ten 5 to se Three 5 
with the obligatory emmission of ke»> 





(si) Cardinals denoting forty, fifty etc, upto ninety are formed 
by prefixing hie- to the 'respective basic cardinals, hie- 
may be considered a suppletive alloxBOfpii of kera^imi'* 

4 AS The meaning of the morphemes in derived decades is 
the opposite of the one noted for other compound numerals. 


sera 
hiedie 
hiepev u 
hiethethd 


a vy i a - ~o 

-J S '\ j- ” - 

>3 A 


.0x4 : 


10 x 5 
10x8 


«A 


O tf\ 
01/ 


, - y -j •* o yy jf* f 

4 a fS There are two obsolete or arcnaic aevic&s ox lormrng 
the compound numerals, 

fi) |>f§ an empty morph may be redundantly added to the 


first cardinal of the de 


mepfe puo krs 
hiepeyui pud hr3 


"twenty one" 
"fifty one" 


im 


The mxtaposition of a decade znapemo and a basic cards- 
nai k i that order will mean a number equivalent to the 
previous decade plus fixe basic cardinal wrucn occurs to 
the right of pemM 


rwr, 

iiIXUS, 


mepjS pemd theme 
20 penio 1 
ser§ pSmd thethct 
30 pemo & 


lu-i- / 


•H 

I / 


204-8 : 28 


4o2 The ordinal is formed by suffixing -pfd if the head noun 
is human feminine and -u it it is non human-feminine. 


a kimie septa 
a nyopfd keniepfd 
ken feu 

~ A. 

seu 

hiepeyim 


c ‘my second daughter 2 
5 second 5 

S*1 



The ordinal of the cardinal pud "one" is kerieu or keriepfd 
The first 5 which literally means The one who is in front2 pudu the 
logical ordinal, though possible, is seldom used. It means^nurnbex 
one 5 in the series c mo 1, no. 2, 


r 


* * 
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4.3 The Distributive numeral is formed by reduplication of the 
root, if monosyllabic and by reduplication of the final syllable, 
if polysyllabic. 


kenie 

Two 9 

kenie nie 

Two each 5 

se 

Three 5 

sese 

Three each 9 

t hep fa 

‘nine 5 

thepfapfa 

‘nine each 5 

kera 

‘ten 5 

kerara 

Ten each 9 


4A The Iterative or Multiplicative numeral is formed by 
preposing de to the cardinals. 

de kenie ‘double 5 

de se Three times 5 

de die ‘four times 5 

4o5 ' r he Collective numeral which denotes a set or a subset 
of a set is farmed by suffixing the plural market ~ko to the numeral. 

hiekd seko Three of us 5 

uko soriiko ‘six of them 5 

uko petekb ‘all of us 5 

4,6 The numeral adverb is formed by preposing vd to the 
cardinal. 

vd pub ‘once 5 

vd kenie Twice 5 

vd se Thrice 5 

4o7 Partitive numerals or fractions are formed by prefixing 
zd ‘part 5 in the following manner : 

zd die zd pub : Out of four parts, one part : | 

part-four part-one 

pud di zd die zd pub : l 

zd se zd puo : Out of three parts, one part : £ 

kenie di zd se zd pub :2£ 

puoiiii denotes ‘half 5 

se di pud tie : three and a half : 3 J 

4*8 Quantifiers i 

The Quantifiers in Angami are : 

(1) hub ‘some’ (2) hubyo 6 a little; a few 5 

(3) kekrd ‘many 9 (4) peti ‘all 5 
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huoyo with the diminutive suffix -yo denotes a smaller quantity 
than hub 


dzo hub 

‘some water’ 

dzd huoyo 

‘a little water’ 

lesdda hub 

‘some books’ 

lesddci huoyo 

‘a few books’ 

ihemie hub 

‘some people’ 

themie kekrd 

‘many people’ 

dm kekrd 

‘many mangoes’ 

lesbda kekrd 

‘many books’ 

ukb pete(kb) 

fe we all’ 

the vo pete(kb) 

‘all pigs’ 

lesodd pete(ko) 

‘all books’ 


The Quantifiers hub, huoyo and kekrd do not take -kb, the 
plural marker as a rule. It is optional with pete ‘all’. 


5*0*0 The Adjective 

Angami like Japanese has no morphological form-class of 
adjectives. Under the larger class 'Noun Attribute’ are subsumed 
quantifiers, numerals, demonstratives and verbs or verbal parti¬ 
ciples which function as noun attributes of quality. These verbs 
or Verbal participles functioning as Noun attributes of quality 
will be called ‘adjectives’ in this grammar. 

(1) Verbs functioning as adjectives 

kesd ‘new’ ti ‘black 5 

ketu ‘equal’ kra ■ ‘white’ 

kethekre ‘funny 5 dl 5 plump’ 

(2) Verbal participles functioning as adjectives. This is a 

much larger class. A typical Angami adjective is formally 
a verbal (relative) participle. 


Sie 

‘to die’ 

kesie 

‘dead’ 

zlvl 

c to be beautiful’ 

kezlvl 

‘beautiful 

ziSuo 

‘to be ugly’ 

kezihio 

‘ugly’ 

vi 

‘to be good’ 

kevi 

‘good’ 

V 

SliO 

‘to be bad 5 

kesuo 

‘bad’ 

refer ie 

‘to be tall’ 

kerdkrie 

‘tall 5 

re 

‘to be costly’ 

here 

/ 

‘costly* 

ni 

‘to be rich’ 

7 * • 

keni 

‘rich’ 



(3) Substantives functioning as adjectives. They precede the 
'head noun, unlike the other adjectives. 


?cie soza 


V y 1H • S\ 7 

keknne can 


si tmzd 
kkrswa hi 

V V { 

scene m 


"stone wail 5 
love poem' 
c wood(en) table 5 
“glass house 9 
"bamboo house 9 


5.0.1 It should, however, be 
criterion to distinguish between N+I 
pound 


ted that there is no formal 
phrases from N+N com* 


5.G.2 Some descriptive adjectives belong to both the categories, 



or 


"black 5 


or 

.f 

ik/Qfc/Y Q, 

"white" 

di 

or 


0 plump 5 

zd 

Ar' 

7 y. ? 

»v*-! 

o 


SJ.il Concord : Concord, between the adjective (the verbal 
participle) and the substantive is optional. Generally, the adjective 



marker pf£ and the diminutive marker yd are added to the adjec¬ 
tive in agreement with the substantive,, 


hepfunyo 1 kevi % pub z >thepfunyo 1 


S>. « - - - 3 ■■'£» 3 CAAf? £ 


W' 


gocw 


ihenmyo 1 kSzivi* pucfi >thenfmyo i kezivlpf^ pud*' a 8 beautiful 


{J a i«£ 3 .S 

ty' ■' 


d 1 uydpj i? 2 kemeyie 3 >rh nyopfS g kemeyiepfa* "my 1 famous 13 

daughter-" 

Otherwise, adjectives undergo no change as far as Noun-Adj. 
cord is concerned. 


SJJ. Order : The adjective usually follows the substantive that 
it qualifies, 

“ 2/ttd 8 "fat 2 man 15 




no* 


"black 2 dog 1 " 


kr kezd 2 /c&m 3 ‘big 2 beautiful® house 1 ’ 
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The Number marker and the article follow the adjective. 

Iesdda 1 kevP-kfi* ‘the 3 good 2 books 1 ’ 
tekuo 1 ketP-nie* ‘the two 3 black 2 sheep 1 ’ 

nyo 1 kezlvl 2 puo 3 ‘one 3 handsome 2 boy 1 ’ 
te/S 1 kekrcfi-iP ‘the 3 white 2 dog 1 ’ 

Numerals, demonstratives and quantifiers follow the adjective 
in that order. 

Iesdda 1 kevi 2 pe^u* ‘five 3 good 2 books 1 ’ 

mlzd 1 kezd 2 se s ‘three 3 big 2 tables 1 ’ 

Iesdda 1 kevi 2 mepfd 3 ‘All 5 those 4 twenty 3 good 2 

books 1 ’ 

The structure of Noun+Modifier constructions may be forma¬ 
lized as 

N 1 ±adj. ± numeral ±dem. ± quantifier ±number marker 


5,2 Degree of Comparison 

The particle of comparison is ki added to the noun that the 
subject is being compared with. The comparative degree is marked 
by suffixing kud only to the verb,and not to the verbal participle. 
Since the comparative particle ki makes it clear that a comparison 
is intended, ku8 the comparative degree marker in the verb is often 
dropped. 

Thus, 

puo 1 & 2 kp rdkrie 4 ‘He 1 is tali 4 -er than 3 me 2 ’ 

Iesdda 1 haw 2 luu 3 ki 4 vp ‘This 2 book 1 is better 5 than 4 that 3 ’ ? 

or‘This is a better book than that’ 

kewhird 1 kalkatta 2 kP rdnd 4 ‘Kohima 1 is (a) cleaner 5 city 4 than 3 
mesa 5 Calcutta 2 ’ 


When the noun with which the subject is compared is absent, 
kuo is obligatorily present. 


pud 1 vikud 2 tyd 3 
ki 1 hau 2 vikud 3 
puo 1 zivi-kuo 2 
bdlie 1 TdkriekuS 2 


‘He 1 will be 3 better 2 ’ 

‘This 2 house 1 is better 3 ’ 

‘She 1 is better-looking 2 ’ 

‘Balie 1 is taller 2 ’ 

The superlative degree is marked by tho suffixed to the adjective. 
mierhp hdu 2 kevitho 3 ‘This 2 picture 1 is the best 3 ’ 

saramdti 1 ndgalmd nu 2 ‘Saramati 1 is the highest 4 moun- 
kljdthip kerdkriethou 4 tain 3 in Nagaland 2 ’ 


5 -67 CIIL Mysore/78 



Here are some more paradigmatic sets : 


VI 

To be good 9 kevi 

‘good 5 

vikuS 

To be better 5 

— 

-— 

kevltho 

‘best 9 

za 

To be big’ kezd 


zakuo 

To be bigger 5 


— 

kezaihd 

‘biggest 5 

chd, 

To be long 5 kecha 

Tong 5 

chakuo* 

To be longer 5 


— 

kechdthd 

‘longest 5 

Sub 

To be bad 5 keSub 

‘bad 5 

Subkub 

To be worse 5 

—« 

— 

kesuotho 

‘worse 5 

merle 

To be red 5 kemerie 

‘red 5 

meriekuo 

To be redder 5 


——> 

kemerietho 

‘reddest 5 


S.3 Reduplication of adjectives 

The final syllable of some adjectives may be reduplicated to 
acquire a distributive function like in Dravidian Languages. The 
reduplicated adjective, then, modifies two or more referents. 

kekn 'different 5 kekrlkrt literally (but banally 

in English) 

‘different, different,. 5 


kemhie 


ketsd 



‘similar 5 kemhiemhie ‘similar, similar 

‘small 5 k&tsdtsa ‘small, small.. 

‘big 5 kezdza ‘big, big. 

‘long 5 kechacha iong, long.... 


5.4 Tiie Relative Clause 

The verbal adjective which is formed by suffixing gender, 
number or the diminutive suffix as the case may be to the verbal 
participle functions as the relative clause in Angamh 

eg. (1) themie 2 kevorii 1 ‘The 1 man 2 who came 15 


(2 ) thenu 1 sodu 2 
nkdketybpfd 3 


‘The 3 girl 1 who will marry 3 
tomorrow 2 ’ 

(3) nyo 1 a 2 keniyo 3 ‘The 3 boy 1 that 3 I 2 like 3 ’ 

(4) tmzd 1 pruoketdu 2 ‘The 2 table 1 that broke 2 ’ 

(5) a 1 themie 2 ze 3 kevoiiie 4 ‘The two 4 men 2 I 1 went 4 with 3 ’ 

(6) pen 1 se 2 a 3 Vukelieko 4 ‘The three 2 pens 1 that 4 l 3 got 4 

(7) mithu 1 a 2 khrskelieu 3 ‘The 3 cow 1 that 3 I 2 bought* 


h3’ 
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THE VERB 

6.0.0 A verb in Angami may be defined as a word that can be 
followed by tense 9 or aspect and/or mood marker. 

6.1.0 The verb is marked neither for gender (the first five 
examples) nor for number (the rest of the examples) 

Pud 1 puo ki Ki?2 vote 3 ‘He 1 went 2 home 3 ’ 

Puo 1 kimie 2 ki nu - 3 vote* ‘His 4 wife 2 went 4 home 3 ’ 

kepethdmie 1 lurtu 2 vdiie 3 ‘(The) teacher 1 is going 3 there 2 ’ 

kepethau 1 lunu 2 vozie 3 ‘The male teacher 1 is going 3 

there 2 ’ 

kepethdpP Imfp vozie 3 ‘The female teacher 1 is going 3 

there 2 ’ 


puo 1 puo ki nu 2 vdrS 3 
Puonie 1 ki nu 1 vorh 3 
uko 1 ki nu 2 i'ora 3 


‘He 1 came 3 home 2 ’ 

‘They (du). 1 came 3 home 2 ’ 
‘They (pi.) 1 came 3 home 2 ’ 


6.1.1 The verb is not marked for person either in the form 
of pronominal prefix (the first three examples) except for stative 
verbs expressive of emotional or mental states, processes attri¬ 
butes (the rest of the examples) 

d 1 kewhira 2 vorP ‘I 1 came 3 to Kohima 2 ’ 

no 1 kewhira 2 vor mo 3 ‘You 1 didn’t come 3 to Kohima 2 ’ 

Puo 1 kewhira 2 vdrb 3 ‘She 1 came 3 to Kohima 2 ’ 

, f 

uni ‘to be happy; cheerful’ 


Puo 1 puoni ba 2 ‘He 1 is happy* 5 

a 1 dni ba 2 ‘I 1 am happy* 5 

unumeyie ‘to be angry 9 

Pud 1 Pudnumeyie ba 2 ‘He 3 is angry 2 ’ 

ukd 1 unumeyie ba 2 ‘They (pi.) 1 are angry 2 ’ 

thedovi ‘to be clever 5 

nhicunyo 1 - pubdovi* ‘(The) boy 1 is clever 2 ’ 
no 1 ndovi 2 ‘Yon 1 aro rUvf-rV 


"(The) boy 1 is clever 2 ’ 
‘You 1 are clever 2 ’ 


9 • . . 

Like in English, the tense auxiliary tvc can stand alone with the verb 

aS V ( J l) ^o.T (also) Will.’ In such instances, the''noun 
should not be construed as taking the tense marker, 



utiusuo ‘to be sad or sorry’ 
d 1 dnusud 2 se 3 ba % 



‘I 1 am 2 very 3 sorry 2 ’ 
‘Niu 1 is 2 very 3 sad 2 ’ 


‘I 1 like 3 her 2 ’ 

‘She 1 likes 3 (the) dog 2 ’ 


The only exception to the generalisation above is the verb 
mie ‘to be tired’ which expresses a physiological state. 

a 1 ante ba 2 ‘I 1 am tired 2 ’ 

hiekct 1 kiekonie ba 2 ‘We(excl. du.) 1 are tired 2 ’ 


6.1.2 Semantic classes 

Angami verbs may be classified semantically as follows, for 
convenience of description. 10 Since we have drawn upon these 
classes in the explication of morphological and syntactic distmc- 
tions, they may be said to be formally motivated. 

Stative verbs denote states, conditions, attributes or quali¬ 
ties—physical, physiological, cognitive or emotional. 

rakrie ‘to be tall’ thedovi ‘to be clever’ 


zlvi 

vi 

meSie 






6 io remember’ 
‘to know’ 




i0 The terms are 
(are 


borrowed from Wallace L Chafe 1970 Meaning and (he 
g e, Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 


Stru~ 
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Action verbs may be ditransitive, transitive or intransitive 
depending on whether they take, two objects, one object or none. 
Action verbs—transitive or intransitive—may be further divided 
into motion verbs which include tough movement verbs, commu¬ 
nication verbs and others. 


Action Verb 


Transitive 


Intransitive 


Motion 

Commu- Others 
nication 

Motion 

Commu¬ 

nication 

Others 

mel? 

ketso mhatsb 

td 

medd 

^ \ 
na 

‘to climb" 

‘to ask ‘to eat’ 

(a ques- kese 

tion)’ ‘to meet’ 

‘to run’ 

VO 

‘to go’ 

‘to lie’ 

6 to 

laugh 5 

rathou 

pu ze 

ctiatyd 


nasa 

‘to jump 
over’ 

‘to speak; ‘to sell’ 
to tell’ 

‘to walk’ 


‘to 

dance’ 


Process verbs or Inchoative verbs denote typically change 
of state or condition. They are intransitive and unlike the action 
verbs answer the question ‘what happened to x?’ 


Me ‘to die’ 

ze ‘melt (intr.)’ 

tou ‘burn (intr.)’ 

mhe ‘go out (as fire)’ 

te ‘break or give way (as rope) (intr.)’ 

Action Process Verbs entail an action verb and a process 
verb in a single lexical realisation: As a process it involves a change 
in the condition of the object and as an action it expresses what 
someone does. They are, then, necessarily transitive verbs with 
Agents or Executors as their subjects except in sentences which 
have passive meaning (structurally, there is no active-passive 
dichotomy in Angami) where the object is the surface subject. 

Action-process verbs may be included-object verbs 11 or 
included-object included-instrument verbs or included-instru- 
ment verbs or included-subject verbs or included-subject in¬ 
cluded-instrument verbs. 

11 By an included-x verb is meant a verb which has x as part of its semantics. 
An included-object verb, for instance,~is a semantically transitive verb, 
although it may take an object syntactically (but redundantly) also. 
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Included-ohject verbs— 

merhuo ‘to cut branches’ 

da ‘to cut grass’ 

thie ‘to dig a grave’ 

du ‘to dig (as for terrace field)’ 

ho ‘to dig pond, well’ 


Included-instrument verbs— 

nepemhe ‘to extinguish with clothes’ 

vSpemhe ‘to extinguish by hitting with tree 

leaves etc.’ 


mhepemhe 

phiepize 

houpeze 

chdpeze 


‘to extinguish by mouth-blowing’ 
‘to melt in the sun 
‘to melt near the fire’ 

‘to melt in a container on the fire’ 


Included-object included-instrument verbs— 
be ‘to cut hair with scissors’ 

da ‘to cut hair with dao/knife’ 

gi ‘to cut wood with saw’ 

re ‘to cut wood with dao’ 

cietshe ‘to fell tree with hands’ 

ddtshe ‘to cut tree with big implements like dao’ 


Included-subject verbs— 

meki ‘to bite (as dog)’ 

medii ‘to bite (as snake or bird)’ 

ta ‘to bite (as man)’ 

lie ‘to marry (subject: masc. sg.)’ 

Ma ‘to marry (subject : fern, sg.)’ 

kerl ‘to marry (subject: du. or pi.)’ 


Included-subject included-instrument verbs— 

dukhri ‘human beings killing others with sword/log 
of wood’ 

pekhri ‘human beings killings others by shooting’ 
gi ‘human beings killing others with spear’ 
chakrt ‘human beings killing others by strangling’ 


Fixed-subject verbs which have a fixed noun as their sub¬ 
jects. Verbs belonging to this class are typically verbs descriptive 
of weather phenomena or conditions. t( ‘weather’ is the noun 
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A 

of which the predication is made. In the third example, kewhira 
is a locative noun phrase 


(ti)ra 1 tyo 2 
ti mekoii 

kewhira 1 ti mekou 2 phi 


'It 1 will 2 rain 15 
‘It is cold 5 

‘Kohima 1 is 2 very 3 cold 2 ’ 


6 = 2 Valency-Role markers 

The semantics of the verb in terms of its relation with the 
other constituents of the sentence like subject, object may be mor¬ 
phologically marked. 


(1) -lie marks 'two-participant' 12 action verbs whose sub¬ 
jects are immediate recipients of the action identified by the verb- 
This is homophonous with the imperative and the exertive mood 
markers. 

khr'd 4 to buy’ 

d 1 hulie 2 pub 3 khralie 4 tyo B ‘I 1 will 5 buy 4 a 3 shirt 2 ’ 
pie ‘to receive’ 

puS 1 praiz 2 pie!ie z ‘He 1 received 3 (a) prize 2 ’ 
mhats'a ‘to eat’ 

avu 1 mhatsdlie 2 khe 3 ‘Let 3 us (inch du.) 1 eat 2 ’ 
thepu ‘to borrow’ 

pub 1 a 2 pen 3 thepulie 4 ‘He 1 borrowed 4 my 2 pen 3 ’ 
theke ‘to adopt’ 

puonie 1 nyo 2 puo 3 thekelie 4 ‘They (du.) 1 adopted 4 a 3 child 2 ’ 
cha ‘to beg’ 

a 1 priesa 2 cha HP tyb 4 ' ‘I 1 will 4 beg 3 for money 2 ’ 

(2) -wa marks ‘two-participant’ action-process verbs whose 
direct objects undergo some change of state/condition by the 
action and whose subjects are not the recipients of the action 
identified by the verb except when the subject and the object 
are coreferential as in the first two examples below. 

dzb ralu 'to bathe’ 

dza raluwdlie ‘bathe!’ 

We shall call a verb ‘zero- participant’ ‘one-participant’, 'two-participant* 
or ‘three-participant’ depending on the number of nouns it intrinsically re¬ 
quires. Zero-participant and one-participant verbs will be intransitive 
and two -participant verbs transitive while three-participant verbs will be 
ditransitive. They are also called two-place or two-argument predicates 
and so on. 
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dukhrl ‘to kill” 
pud 1 puothydpud 2 dukhrfwa 3 

‘He 1 killed 3 himself 2 ’ 
a 1 dukhriwahie 2 ‘Don’t kill 2 me 1 ’ 

dathe ‘to cut (as rope)’ 

kerou 1 ddthewalie 2 ‘Cut 2 the rope 1 ’ 

khdsd ‘to release’ 

kedieki 1 nunu 2 puff* ‘He3 was released 4 from 2 (the) 
khasdwdte 4 prison 1 ’ 

pemhe ‘to extinguish’ 

m/ 1 pemhewalie 2 ‘Put out 2 the fire 1 ’ 

‘to bite’ 

tefd 1 $ 2 mektwd 3 ‘(The) dog 1 bit 3 me 2 ’ 

(3) -sa marks 6 two-participant’ or ‘three-participant’ action 
yerbs whose subjects are the source or transmitters of the action 
identified by the verb. Apart from this source meaning -sd also 
may mean that the beneficiary of the action is someone other 
than the subject. This marker is homophonous with the ease 
mood or the diminutive action mood marker and the recent 
past-durative aspect marker. 

pu ‘to speak’ 

pusdlie ‘Speak!’ 

petha ‘to teach’ 

d 1 tenidie 2 pethdsP T 1 taught 3 Angami 2 ’ 

tdrhd ‘to advise’ 

a 1 tarhosdliecie 2 ‘Advise 2 me 1 ’ 

thepu *to lend’ 
n peZie rl* rdkd 2 peVu z 

pie 4 d 5 t hep us Site* ‘Please 1 lend 4 me 5 five 3 rupees 2 ’ 

tsali tshd ‘to sing’ 

pud 1 tsali* pud 3 tshdsd 4 ‘She 1 sang 4 a 3 song 2 ’ 

(4) “tb marks one-participant i.e. intransitive process verbs 
or action verbs. 

va ‘to bear fruit’ 

stboii 1 va 2 2i 3 td 2 tyo 4 ‘The tree 1 will 4 bear fruit 2 soon 3 ’ 
tyd ‘to go away’ 

tydtdlie ‘Go away’ 

m ‘to die 5 
pud Mete 


‘He died 5 
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ze s to melt (Intr.) 5 
sail 1 zete ‘It 1 melted 2 5 

te has positional variants. It is te^td in the word-final 
position in a morphological construction and necessarily id in a 
non-final position. 

This marker is homophonous with the definitive mood marker 
and the perfective aspect marker. 


6.3*0 Causativization 13 

6.3.1 Causatives are Found in three distinct classes in Angami : 

(1) Causatives which do not morphologically differ from 
the non-causatives or intransitives but which have obligatory 
manner or instrument markers prefixed to them. When the manner 
markers are prefixed, the initial consonant of the verb is aspirated. 
Typically, verbs becoming causatives in this manner are ‘included- 


object 5 ‘included-instrument 5 
1. te -> biethe 

‘to give way’ ciethe 

(as of rope) 

ddthe \ 
rethef 

re the 
bethe 
duthe 


2. prud -> 

vdphruo 

‘to break’ 

biephruo 

(glass, pot) 

duphruo 


pephruo 

3. prud -> 
‘to split 5 

Sdphruo 

(class, party) 

biephruo 


verbs. 

‘to cut rope (with hand)’ 

‘to break by pulling at a hung 
object 5 

‘to cut with dao’ 

‘to cut with saw 5 

‘to cut with scissors’ 

‘to cut with blunt implements 
like axe’ 

‘to break glass (by dropping) 5 

‘to break glass (with hand) 5 

‘to break glass (with any imple 
meat) 5 

‘to break glass (with something 
that is thrown) 5 

‘to split or break party etc. 
intentionally’ 

‘to split or break party etc. be¬ 
cause of circumstances, like 
inability of the leadership’ 


13 The term "causativization’ I have used, interchangeably, with ‘transitiviza- 
tion’, since the verbs discussed here typically have an underlying ‘cause 
-f happen’ configuration. 



4. cd -> 

‘to break 

biechd 

(windowpane, 

bamboo)’ 

pechd 


duchd 


kesechd 

5. tse -»• 

cietshi 

‘to break or 
cut tree’ 

ddtshe 


dutshe 


wit she 


'to break windowpane by hand' 

5 to break windowpane by 
throwing something’ 

4 .with any imple 

ment’ 

.due to external im¬ 
pact’ 

‘to break tree with hands’ 

4 ....with dao or other big 

implements’ 

\ .......with heavy implements 

like axe’ 

‘to fell tree with any imple¬ 
ment’ 


(2) Causatives which are morphologically different from the 
non-causatives, ihis has three sub-classes : (i) causatives which 
are derived from non-causatives by prefixing pe- 14 (ii) morphologi- 
cally marked non-causatives made causative by the replacement 
of the non-causative marker ra- by the causative marker ke- 
(iii) Non-causatives become causative when the intransitive 
marker ra- is deleted. 


Ihu 

—> 

pelhil 

‘to grow (animate beings)’ 

le 

-> 

pile 

‘to make any liquid hot or to 
boil’ 

tu 

—> 

petu 

‘to kindle fire 5 

mhe. 

-> 

pemhe 

‘to extinguish fire’ 

ze 

-> 

peze 

‘to melt’ 


These causatives may have manner markers prefixed to them 
as in 


pile ‘to boiP 

phiepele ‘to warm or boi! in the sun’ 
hoiipele ‘to boil near a fire’ 
thepele ‘to boil by putting it on the fire’ 

chdpele ‘to boil in a utensil on a fire’ 


“All previous writers except G. E. Marrison have stressed that there’s no 
morphological causative marker in Angami. Marrison also talks of them 
only as ‘classificatory prefixes’ which have causative meaning (GE Marrison 
‘The Classification of the Naga Languages of ME. India 5 1967 Vol. 1, 
P. 118), 
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pemhe ‘to extinguish’ 

nepenthe ‘to extinguish with clothes’ 


v'apemhe 4 .by hitting with the tree 

branches, leaves etc.’ 

mhepemhe 4 .by blowing the mouth’ 

peze ‘to melt’ 

phiepeze 4 .in the sun’ 

houpeze 4 .near the fire’ 

thepeze ‘.in the fire (without a 

utensil)’ 

chdpeze 6 .in a utensil on a fire’ 


kra -> pekrA ‘to cause to cry’ 

vc -> pevd "to cause to go’ 

td peta ‘to cause to run’ 

He -> peSie ‘to cause to die’ 

fid pehd ‘to cause to smile’ 

ze -> peze ‘to cause to sleep’ 

kra pekrd ‘to cause to be white or whiten’ 

ti peti ‘to cause to be black or blacken’ 

moii pemoii ‘to cause to be sweet or sweeten’ 

Si -> peSi ‘to cause to know or inform’ 

te -> pete ‘to cause to fall or to drop’ 

t$d petsd ‘to cause to be small’ 

hie- may be redundantly prefixed to some of these causa¬ 
tives 

peze </> hiepeze ‘to cause to melt’ 

peSuo c/> biepeSuo ‘to cause to be damaged or damage’ 

pets^ biepetsd ‘to cause to be small’ 

(ii) rahou kehou ‘to bend’ 

racie -> kecie ‘to slip down’ 

rdtoii ketou ‘to roll down (round objects)’ 
r'dve -> keve ‘to spin a coin etc.’ 

rdlha kelha ‘to spread or unfold’ 

(iii) rSzS --> ze ‘spin (a top)’ 

rdlha -> lha ‘to spread (clothes)’ 
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In the following verbs, the intransitive marker ra- is deleted 


and replaced 

by the manner marker. 

rarhd -> 

cierhd 

‘to tear by hand’ 


gurhd 

‘.with a hook-like instrument’ 


ddrha 



durha 

‘.with axe’ 

rSko -> 

biekho 

‘to crack wall, nut etc. with hand’ 


dakhb 

‘.with knife or dao’ 


dukho 

‘.with any other implement’ 


(3) Causatives which form a syntactic category. The verb 
acquires a causative meaning with the postposing of bu to the 
object. The verbal element ‘cause’ does not have any surface rea¬ 
lisation. 

d 1 a nyd bu 2 mhatsblie 3 ‘I 1 made my son 2 eat 3 ’ 

liko 1 puo bu 2 taalitshasa 3 ‘We (incl. pi.) 1 made/caused her 2 

sing 3 ’ 

pub bu 1 mhathiilie 2 ‘Make her 1 write 2 ’ 

A unique example which doesn’t come under any of the 
above generalisations is the ‘to burn’ (caus.) whose intransitive is 
tu ‘burn’ (intr.) 

6.3.2 Lexical transitives are transitives which entail no mor¬ 
phological or syntactic process. They are found in two classes : 

(1) Those which have the indefinite object marker mha- 
prefixed to them as in mhatsa ‘to eat’, mhdtsha ‘to do’ 
mhdthu ‘to write’ or die ‘word’ as in diepti ‘to speak’, mha is 
deleted when there is a specified object. 

a 1 mhatsaliete 2 ‘l 1 have eaten (food) 2 ’ 

d l khutie* tsalie 3 ‘I 1 ate 3 rice 2 ’ 

(2) Those which do not need the prefix mha~ 

phra ‘to read’ 

khruohi ‘to help’ 

keli ‘to sing’ 


6.4 Tense 

The category of tense has a binary opposition of future/non¬ 
future. The future is marked by the auxiliary tyb. The Aorist or 
‘simple’ past is not marked and there is no simple present at all 
except with some stative verbs expressive of natural properties. 
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One either has progressive present or habitual present or some 
modal in the non-future. 


pud 1 zi vp 
a 1 nyd 2 rdkrie 3 
pud 1 vi z 
iikd 1 hatin'* vorp 


‘She 1 is/was beautiful 2 ’ 
‘My 1 son 2 is/was tall 3 ’ 
‘He 1 is/was good 2 ’ 

‘Thev tnl.l 1 came 3 here 2 ’ 


nia 1 ofis- nu 3 vo 4 
a 1 bazar 2 rturtu 3 puo* Vu 5 
puo 1 zivi 2 1yd 3 
3 1 nyd 2 rSkrie 3 fyo 4 
Qko 1 hanu 2 vorp tyo 4 
nia 1 b/w 2 «w 3 Vo 4 tyo 5 


‘Niii 1 went 4 to 3 office 2 ’ 

‘I 1 saw 5 her 4 in 3 (the) bazaar 2 ’ 
‘She 1 will be 3 beautiful 2 ’ 

‘My 1 son 2 will be 4 tall 3 ’ 

‘They (pi-) 1 will 4 come 3 here 2 ’ 
‘Niii 1 will® go 4 to 3 office 2 ’ 


6,5 Aspect 

The category of aspect has a six-way opposition, depending 
on the kind of action in terms of its distribution over a period of 

time. 

The Habitual aspect is marked by -yd suffixed to the verb. 
pud 1 phrP rakrp-ya" ‘He 1 reads 2 fast 3 ’ 
uko 1 kewhlrd 2 Ihuyd 3 ^ ‘We 1 live 3 in Kohima 2 ’ 

nia 1 puo 2 zud 3 khrudhiyd 4 ‘Niii 1 helps 4 her 2 mother 3 ’ 
mithu 1 nhd tsayd 2 ‘(The) cattle 1 graze 2 ’ 


The Iterative aspect which expresses recursive or repetitive 
action is denoted by the reduplication of the verb root, if mono¬ 
syllabic or of the last syllable, if polysyllabic. 

d 1 B o’? 2 nu 3 vovoyd 4 ‘I 1 often go 4 to 3 Shillong 2 ’ 

‘I 1 keep going 4 to 3 Shillong 2 ’ 

n peiie ri 1 vdraralie 2 ‘Please 1 keep coming 2 ’ 

puo 1 hanu 2 vorara 3 tyo 4 ‘He 1 will 4 keep coming 3 here 2 ’ 


ddru 1 haii 2 khunhie 3 ra 4 
kenie 4 tsatsalie 5 


‘Take 3 this 2 medicine 1 twice 4 
daily 3 ’ 


In the indicative mood non-future tense, the iterative always 
co-occurs with the habitual aspect as in the first example above. 


The Immediacy aspect denotes the immediate occurence of the 
action identified by the verb. It expresses in other words imminent 
action and is marked by -azie suffixed to the verb in its future tense 
form 

vo{ta) tyd -> vo(td) tydaiie ‘BE going to go; BE about to go’ 
tdtd tyo -> idtd tvoazie ‘BE about to start’ 
kesetd tyo-> kesetd tybaiie ‘BE going to meet’ 
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The Ourative or progressive aspect indicates action which is 
limited in duration and is in progress. It is generally marked for 
tough-movement verbs by -lie and -za, -zie being more frequent. 

d 1 lesoki 2 nip volte* ‘F am going* to* school 2 ’ 
nhicuko 1 tdzS 2 ‘The children 1 are running 2 ’ 

kepruo(ru) 1 pud 2 vo'rlie 3 ‘An 2 aeroplane 1 is coming*’ 

The progressive aspect may be marked for non-tough move- 
men verbs either by the auxiliary verb ba ‘to be’ or by the suffix -lie 

nhicuko 1 uko- leson 3 phra bdjlte* ‘The children 1 are rea- 

ding*their 2 lessons 3 ’ 

d 1 ndu 1 lesP pud 4 thu bailie 5 ‘F was writing® a 4 

letter 3 yesterday 2 ’ 

Pud 1 mhale bdjlie 2 ‘He 1 is thinking 2 ’ 

The following conditions of occurrence of the durative aspect 
markers however may be noted : 

(1) When the action denoted is general habitual action 
(an indefinite number of events spread over a period of 
time, rather than a single event) or if non-habitual, in¬ 
volving a series ot intermittent events over a period of 
time rather than a single transitory event, it is marked by 
ba. Both the above mentioned types of action are in 
progress in some sense but not necessarily or exactly at 
the time of the locutionary act. 

d 1 lesdki 2 nip v d bd 4 ‘I 1 am going* to 3 school 2 ’ 

(i.e. I am a student) 

uko 1 puo‘ l kepeihadie 3 ‘They (pi.) 1 are following 4 his 2 

meji ba 2 teachings 3 ’ 

(i.e. They are his followers) 

ukd\ dimdpur 2 ndnd 3 ‘They (pi.) 1 are selling 6 cabbage 4 
kobi* si khordf 1 ze bd 9 having brought 4 (it) from* Di- 

mapur 2 ’ 

(2) When the action identified by the verb has just started 
as opposed to the action which started long back and is 

going on. The first is marked by -lie and the second 
by ba. 

(3) When the action has been seen or being seen only 
by the speaker and he is reporting as opposed to when 
both^the hstener(s) and speaker are seeing. It is marked 
by ba when the speaker is reporting what he has seen and 
the-listener is not seeing and by -lie when both are 
seeing the action. 
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Sometimes the progressive is also expressed by the 
immediacy aspect marker 

e.g. no 1 ktrd{puoY vo tyb bzie 3 ‘Where 2 are 3 you 1 going 3 ? 5 

There is a contrast among stative verbs in so far as some of 
them occur in the present tense (formally unmarked) unlike a 
typical Angam? verb while some other stative verbs obligatorily 
take the durative aspect marker ba in the present tense. 
d 1 Si ba 2 T 1 know 2 9 

pub 1 padnumeyiz bti 1 ‘She 1 is angry 2 9 

pub 1 mera ba 2 ‘He 1 is hungry 2 5 

d 1 vi ba z T 1 am weli^ 

Future Progressive is expressed by the progressive marker ba 
followed by the future tense marker. 

lesdphrd ba tyb ‘Will be studying 5 

rdzb ba tyb ‘Will be playing 5 

The Perfective aspect is marked for intransitive verbs by -te. 
Since past tense is not marked, this v/ould be both present perfective 
and past perfective. 

ciite ‘has/had gone to the field 5 

vbrte ‘has/had come 5 

vote ‘has/had gone 5 

But when action denoted by such verbs is undone, wate rather 
than te expresses the perfective. But then there is no formal diffe¬ 
rence between the perfective and the non-perfective. 

Thus, 

cu\yat£ ‘has gone and come back from the field 5 

or 

‘had gone and come back from the field 5 

or 

‘went and came back from the field 5 

vorwdt& ‘has come and gone 5 

or 

‘had come and gone’ 
or 

‘came and went 5 

vowati ‘has gone and come back 5 

or 

‘had gone and come back 5 
or 

‘went and came back 5 
tirSwaiJ ‘(has) rained and stopped 5 

or 

‘had rained and stopped" 
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The perfective marker -te is not added to transitive verb roots- 
In the case of transitive verbs, it may be expressed by the Recent 
past-durative -sa or -wate or the valency-role marker followed by 
the perfective aspect marker. 

Thus *vuti and *dukhrite where the perfective aspect marker 
ti is added to transitive verbs yii ‘see’ ^ and dukhri ‘kill’ are un¬ 
grammatical. The past tense forms of yu ‘to see’ for instance would 
be, vu ‘saw’ 

Vusa ‘have/has/had seen 5 

Vuwatd ‘have/has/had seen’ 

Recent past durative 

-S 3 denotes that the action identified by the verb has taken 
place in the recent past and for a short duration. 

pud 1 kehou 2 nu z vosa* ‘He 1 has been 4 to 3 (the) meeting 2 ’ 

puo 1 kehou 2 nu s vote*- ‘He 1 has gone 4 to 3 (the) meeting 2 ’ 

In the first example, the implication is that the (referent of the) 
subject may be at the place of the speech act while in the second 
example, he, necessarily, is not present at the place of the speech 
act. (In English these two meanings have the same formal realisa¬ 
tion). 

6-6 Mood 

6.6.0 Mood is a grammatical category of the verb which ex¬ 
presses the attitude of the speaker towards what he is saying in terms 
of the degree or kind of reality, in terms of the obligatoriness, 
necessity, desirability, contingency etc. of the propositional con¬ 
tent of the sentence. The reason why they are considered modals 
and not adverbs is that sentential adverbs or adverbs which qualify 
the whole proposition do not follow the verb; but these do. Modals 
generally co-occur with the tense auxiliary tyd. By the criterion 
of the deletion of the verb, some are auxiliaries and some suffixes. 

An Angami verb may be marked for the following moods : 
obligation, necessity, dubitation, desiderative, permissive, optative, 
hortative, inferential, definitive, ease, exertive, imperative, ability, 
contrafactual, conditional, contingency, pseudo-condition. This list 
excludes the indicative mood which is unmarked. 

6.6.1 The mood of obligation is expressed by the auxiliary 
mbrbsu'o which follows the verb or the adverb which follows the 

ukb x ze 2 zi z -ta 2 morosub 4 ‘We (inch pi.) 1 should 4 sleep 2 

early 3 ’ 
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no 1 sodu 2 kehoukfl nit 4 ‘You 1 should* go 8 to 4 church* 

vo 8 morosuo 6 tyo'> tomorrow 2 ’ 

d 1 lesa 2 puo 3 thusb 4 mordSub- 1 ‘I 1 should 5 write 4 a 3 letter*’ 

nieko 1 u 2 kp nu 4 voV3 8 ‘You (pi.) 1 should* come 8 

morosuo * to 4 our 2 house 3 ’ 

mordSub bi expresses a higher degree of obligation and is 
somewhat equivalent to the English modal auxiliary ‘must’ which 

requires the listener not to avoid the action identified by the verb. 
no 1 vor 2 mbroSub bi 3 ‘You 1 must 3 come 2 ’ 
zo also is a modal of obligation but is less common. 

we 1 hubnyohuo 2 khrie 3 za 4 ‘We (incl. pi.) 1 ought to/should 4 

love 3 one another 2 ’ 


6.6.2 The modal of necessity 

a 1 hau 2 bd, 3 rivi 4 
uko 1 vo rivi 2 
pub 1 had 2 *tsho 3 rivi 4 
no 1 lesaphrb bd 2 rivi 3 
pub 3 hhata rivi 2 


is rivi which follows the verb 
‘I 1 need to 4 have 3 this*’ 

‘We (inch pi) 1 need to go 2 ’ 
‘He 1 will need to 4 do 3 this*’ 

‘ Y ou 1 need to 3 be studying 8 ’ 
‘She 1 needs to marry 2 ’ 


6.6.3 The dnbitative mood which expresses doubt or uncer¬ 
tainty on the part of the speaker about the proposition is marked 
by rilyevi suffixed to the verb. If the verb ends in r with or without 
a vowel following, it is dropped as in the first example. 
vor a + rilyevi-^vorilyevi ‘may/might come’ 

khorilyevi ‘may/might go up’ 

lierilyevi ‘may/might marry’ 

la vorilyevi ‘may/might return’ 


The dubitative sense may be indicated by the adverb nhie 
‘perhaps’ which is an exception to the general rule of adverbs, 
qualifying a whole clause immediately following the subject or 
occurring in the sentence-initial position (cf 7.1.0.). 

pud 1 vor 2 nhie 3 ‘He 1 may/might 3 come 2 ’ 


6.6.4 The desiderative mood which expresses a wish or desire is 
marked by ha ba which follows the verb, ha is the truncated form of 
lima ‘to want’ and ba is the progressive aspect marker. 

pud 1 v6 ha bd 2 ‘He 1 wants/wishes to go 2 ’ 

hienie 1 kewhird 2 vor ha bd 3 ‘We (excl. du.) 1 want to come 3 

(to) Kohima 2 ’ 

d 1 bulie 2 puo 3 khrdlie* ha bd 5 ‘I 1 want to 5 buy 4 a 3 shirt 2 ’ 
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past 

with the future taase marker. 

The optative and permissive have identical surface realisations 
along with the syntactic causative construction. All the three have 
the object in the executor case foie with the addition of bu with no 
explicit conjugation of the verb for any of these. 

6.6.5 The optative mood'express a blessing or curse and 
athiend is redundantly added to make' it clear it is a kind of optatiojn. 

ndgdhend bu 1 kuotie* ‘May Nagaland 1 win 8 ’ 

indidmie bu 1 kekrudishalie 2 "May Indians 1 prosper 2 * 

3 intend , 

n hir Sii* pe2P-ta 2 zthiem ‘May you 1 die 3 soon 3 ! 9 

6 . 6.6 The Permissive 

a bu 1 vorcie- "Let me 1 come 2 ’ 

ravizo bu 1 tyoMcie 2 "Let Ravizo 1 go away 2 ’ 

a 1 ft biv 2 tyottiP tyb% T 1 will 4 let you 3 go away 3 ’ 
pub bu 1 vdgbciP "Let him 1 hit 3 me 2 !’ 

6.6.7 The Hortative mood realised only with the First person 
inclusive dual or plural is denoted by khe if it is a mutually agreed 
upon or understood action or state and by iydkhe if the speaker is 
asking about the opinion of the listener about the action or state 
identified by the verb. Thus, it is ukd mhdtsUie khe ‘let us eat 5 
if the listener has been invited for lunch and uko mhdtsbtyokhe 
«let us eat?’ (which may be considered as an interrogative hortative), 
if the listener has paid a surprise vis it and is being asked to join 
for lunch. 

avu 1 phere tyb khe % "Let 2 us (inel.du.) 1 go for a walk** 

isd!i tshj tyb 1 khe 3 ‘let 2 us° sing 1 ' 

void tyo 1 khe 2 Tot 2 us° go 1 ’ 

ukd 1 mhathd 8 hdu 3 ishdlie "Let 4 us (inch pi.) 1 do 4 this 3 

khe 4 work 2 ’ 

ukd 1 ISsdphr&pevilie*khe 3 '* *** 


^et s us (inch pi.) 1 study 2 well 3 ’ 


void 1 khe 2 


8 us° go 1 ' 


6.6.8 The Definitive mmd is marked by This often carries 
the concomitant meaning of the previous existence of a different, 
or opposite state of affairs from the one identified by the verb as in 
the first two examples below. 


d l var !hb*-te d 


/,! it A/v 7 ' >‘.1 _ /•/; 

y/w 1 nanu 2 oa mo^te- 


‘I 1 will not come 2 (definitely) 3 ’ 
‘He 1 is not 3 here 2 (definitely) 4 ’ 



€’ 


a 1 nyo 2 de 3 we chdtyo 4 ‘My 1 sor 
lye vp~ie Q (defini tely) 

a 1 vo 2 -td* tyo 4 T* will 4 go 2 (definitely) 35 

6o6*9 The Inferential denotes that the action identified by th© 
verb is a logical inference made by the speaker on the basis of some 
evidence perceived by him and is marked by kd. Note that the 
marker follows the tense marker 


puo 1 vdr 2 tyo 3 had 
pud 1 vor ie 2 kd 3 
hagiii 1 idle 2 ha 3 
tfza 1 /*>v) 4 §a 3 /?a 3 


/(I infer) 4 he 1 will 3 come 29 

*(I infer) 3 he 1 has come 29 

X 1 infer) 3 the bus 1 lias left 2 ’ 

5 (I infer) 3 it has rained 2 last 
night 15 

thie 1 tiro 2 tyd 3 h& \\ infer) 4 it will 3 rain 2 today 1 

A deduction based on hearsay is marked by si 

pud 1 vorte 2 XI learn or it seems) 3 he 1 has 

come 23 

tirs 1 si 2 *(I learn or it seems) 2 it rained 5 * 5 

6.6.W The mood of Ease denotes that the Agent considers the 
action .identified by the verb easy to perform. It may also be called 
the diminutive action mood. It is marked by $3 added to the verb, 
which Invariably is a transitive verb. 


mill 

To climb 5 


melts? 

6 to climb (a small h 

ill etc.) 5 

pemhe 

To extinguish 5 


pernhes3 

To put out (a smai. 

1 fire)’ 

dukhri 

To kill* 


dukhris? 

’to kill (eg. domestic animals)’ 

tsh.? 

‘to do* 


iskis a 

To do (something if 

i.at is easy to i 

II The Exertive mood denotes tfi 

iat the action 


by 

sts 


with the mood of ease. It is marked by 4ie 0 

d l tikhu* puo» dukhriiie* T- achieved the killing- of a 5 

H ' 

tlko 1 thikriS 1 vipirnhdim ‘They (pi.) 1 achieved the extin¬ 
guishing 3 of (a) jungle fire*’ 
d 1 hau a tskatii* ‘F achieved doing 8 this 2 ’ 
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Contrast 


pud 1 kehou 2 nip 


with 


v or lie 4 ‘He 1 came 4 to 3 (the) meeting 2 ’ 
(i.e. he could make it) 


Puo 1 kehou 2 «w 3 yora 4 'He 1 came 4 to 3 the meeting 2 ’ 

(matter-of-fact) 


6.6.12 The Imperative mood expresses non-requests or com¬ 
mands on the one hand and requests on the other with varying 
degrees of humility and politeness. While thie(i ), sai and liei all 
express requests, cie, lie and liecie express non-requests. 

sdi is the most humble and polite imperative marker-humble 
to the point of servility, thie(i) and liei mark supplications in a 
descending order of humility and politeness. 

cie or cie , lie or lie and liecie mark non-requests in an ascending 
order of command, lie is a matter-of-fact, plain imperative, used 
rather frequently in the language. At the other extreme of the 
continuum, liicie is order like, where immediate action is required 
or expected. The English glosses given below are expected only 
to be suggestive, no more. 


bdsai 

‘please sit’ 

balie 

‘sit’ 

baliecie 

‘sit’ 

vorthie(i) 

‘Please do come’ 

vorcie 

‘please come’ 

vorlie 

‘come’ 

vorliicie 

‘come’ 

khresbi 

‘(please) buy’ 

khraliethie 

‘(please) do buy’ 

khrdlie 

‘buy!’ 

khracie 

‘(please) buy’ 

khraliecie 

‘buy!’ 


6.6.13 The mood of ability or capability is marked by lyevi 

khrd lyevi ‘can buy’ 

dukhrtwa lyevi ‘can kill’ 

tku lyivi ‘can write’ 

chat yd lyevi ‘can walk’ 

6.6.14 The subjunctive or contrafactual mood which expresses 
the contrafactual in the main clause with an unfulfilled condition in 
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the subordinate clause is indicated by ( mu)ru following the future 
tense form of the verb. 

no 1 a ki 2 pus^-rb 1 a 5 vor tyo ( mu)ru 9 

If 4 you 1 had told 3 me 2 , I B would have come 6 ’ 
no 1 miekrbnyo tsho 2 -rb s no 4 rz" 5 si lie (tyo) ( mu)ru 6 

‘If 3 you 1 were a parent 2 , you 4 also 5 would have come 
to know 6 ’ 

6.6.15 The conditonal mood is expressed by suffixing rd to the 
verb. 

puo 1 vor 3 -ro 3 ‘If 3 he 1 comes 2 ’ 

pub 1 pubni 3 -ro z ‘If 3 he 1 likes 2 ’ 

uko 1 vo 3 lievp-ro 4 ‘If 4 they (pi.) 1 can 3 go 2 ’ 

puo 1 a 2 pubnP-ro 4 ‘If 4 she 1 likes 3 me 2 ’ 

no 1 raka 2 puo 3 />/e 4 a 5 ‘If 6 you 1 give 4 me 5 one 3 rupee 2 ’ 
tsb^-ro 3 

6.6.16 The mood of contingency differs from the conditional 
mood in its weaker possibility of occurence and is expressed in 

English in clauses like ‘In case (I come-)’ or ‘Supposing (I 

come.)’. It is marked in Angami by -tiro. 

pud 1 v6r 3 -liro 3 ‘In case 3 he 1 comes 2 ’ 

pub 1 pubnP-liro 3 ‘In case 3 he 1 likes 2 ’ 

uko 1 v<? 2 libvP-liro 4 ‘In case 4 they(pl.)l can 3 go 2 s 

pub 1 a 2 puonP-lIro 4 ‘In case 4 she 1 likes 3 me 2 ’ 

6.6.17 The concessive or the pseudo-conditional mood, where 
unlike in the conditional mood the concessive or pseudo-con¬ 
ditional clause plays no role in determining the truth conditions for 
or the truth value of the main proposition. It is marked by -ri 
or Sieri or -ru. -ru is used in the semantically defined past tense. 

puo 1 vor 2 -rP ‘even if 3 he 1 comes 2 ’ 

uko 1 vo 2 lievP-ri 1 ‘even if 4 they (pi.) 1 can 3 come 2 ’ 

no 1 raka 2 puo 3 pie 1 a 5 ‘even if 6 you 1 give 4 me 5 one 3 
ts^-rP rupee 2 ’ 

puo 1 puohietshd 2 se zo 3 ‘Even though 4 he 1 tried 2 a lot 3 , 
sieri 4 katb 5 (he) lost 5 ’ 

a 1 voru 2 no 3 ba motd 4 ‘Even though 2 I 1 came 2 , you 3 

were not there 4 ’ 

a 1 pub 3 ni tsho bcP-ru 1 ‘Even though 4 I 1 was trying to 
pub 5 cfi v‘dt£' please 3 him 2 , he® beat 7 me 6 ’ 




J he last three medals viz. the conditional, the pseudo-condi¬ 
tional and the contingent necessarily occur in the subordinate 
clause unlike the other modals. 


The Conjunctive 

A Conjunctive participle markers are di which is a suffix and 
mu which is a connective, mu is used with stative verbs expressive 
oi natural properties like' ‘tallness’ and of physiological states like 
* thirst’ (a syntactic correlate of which is that you can not have 
their imperatives) and di is used with other verbs. 


pub 1 r 'dkrie 2 mu 3 Vu pen 1 
pub 1 hud 2 mil 3 dzd 4 
mlzP chd 2 mil 3 meyd 4 

vlzolie 1 medie 2 mu 3 
merz ba 4 

kewhi ra 1 zi vft mu 3 

mesa 4 

unidi 1 mhatsalie 2 
tkddi 1 khrSlie 2 
d? 1 mhdtsbiiedi 2 vor 3 ijo 4 
iesbphrdsbdi 1 zetalie 2 
dodzhliedi 1 kelilie 3 


‘He 1 is tall 2 and 3 good-looking 4 ’ 

"She 1 is fat 2 and 3 short 4 ’ 

"(The) table 1 is long 2 and 3 

broad 4 ’ 

‘Vizoiie 1 is tired 2 and 3 hun¬ 
gry 4 ’ 

"Kohima 1 is beautiful 2 and 3 

clean 4 ’ 

£ Be happy and 1 work 2 ’ 
‘Bargain and 1 buy 2 ’ 

‘I 1 will 4 eat and 2 come 3 ’ 

‘Study and 1 sleep 2 ’ 

‘Prepare and 1 sing 2 ’ 


The conjunctive may be unmarked as in 

vor 1 balie 2 ‘Come and 1 sit down 2 ’ 

le l zetalie 2 ‘Go in and 1 sleep 2 ’ 

6.8 Nomina 1 izafioia 

A verb may be nominalized by prefixing ke~ to the verb or 
by suffixing « ketyb or - ketsB 


diikhri 

‘killing’ 

kedukhrt 

khr$ 

^buying’ 

kekhrS 

km 

‘crying 5 

kekra 

pemhe 

‘extinguishing’ 

kepemhe 


(cans.) 


ze 

‘sleeping’ 

keze 

dzs V3 

"swimming 9 

dzb kevb 

ts&li tsha 

"singing 5 

tsali ketshz 



d 1 pud 2 tsdliketsa 3 si* 
tenidie 1 silieketyd 2 

kepruo(ru) x riketsa 2, 
kemichie bd‘ a 


"I 1 heard 4 her 2, singing 3 ’ 


"Flying 2 planes 1 is dangerous 3 ’ 


6,9 The Infinitive 


The Infinitive or rather the purposive is expressed by la ‘for’ 
which follows the gerundial form of the verb or by Ml a quotative 
which follows the verb in its future tense form. Both express the 
purpose of the action denoted by the finite verb in the sentence 
the latter being somewhat similar to one of the Dravidian modes 
of forming the purposive by using the quotative. 


\ j * 


tyb 


T J 


ta 
tyd ddl 


6 in 
"for 




vara tyb adi 

tsdll tshaketyb Id 
tsdll tska tyd adi 


"to come 5 


ltd 1 

/ fi 




tyo a< 


a s 

to sing a song’ 

4 for running away 
to run away 9 


The Negative in Angami has six markers: 

(1) ihb is a portmanteau auxiliary, marking negative indi¬ 
cative in" the future tense. 

(2) -hie or -hie is the negative imperative or prohibitive. It 

also marks negation in the hortative mood. 

(3) Sud marks negation in the obligations! mood marked 

by mbroSub . 

(4) Hekenja negates the modal of ability 

(5) mb or mo marks negation in any other verbal form and 

is also used as a free form in answering a question. 

(6) mbS the politer Eegativizer may also be used as a free form. 
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jz ‘nothing 9 is used to mark the negative of the verb bd 5 to 
have; to be 9 in free variation with bd mo , mo being the usual 
negative marker. 

d 1 ti 2 ja 3 *F have no 3 time 2 ’ 

pud 1 pen 2 jo 3 ‘He 1 does not have 3 (a) pen 25 

a 1 priesd 2 ja 3 'I 1 have no 3 money 2 ’ 

Order 

The negative marker follows the verb as a rule and never 
precedes it. 

It is the penultimate element in the verb phrase if le a particle 
of intensity or emphasis or te 9 the definitive or the valency-role 
marker or the perfective aspect marker is present. It is the final 
element in the habitual aspect and in the progressive aspect 
which is marked by the auxiliary verb bd but may follow the verb 
root if the progressive marker is the suffix In the dubitative 
mood, mb may follow the verb root or the ri of rilyevi ‘may/ 
might’. 

The negative imperative or prohibitive hie is added to the 
verb root. It may be followed by the imperative markers 
thie or cie but not any other imperative marker. 

The negative marker precedes the interrogative particles and 
the conditional, pesudo-conditional and contingency modals. 


Illustrative examples— 

(1) pud 1 vdr 3 

tefd 1 re 2 Iho 3 
pud 1 n 2 hha 3 Iho 4 te 3 

(2) hand 1 vdrhie 2 1 

hdnu 1 vdrhiecie 2 \ 


"He 1 will not come 2 (defi¬ 
nitely) 3 ’ 

'(The) dog 1 won’t 3 bark 2 ’ 

‘She 1 will not 4 marry 3 you 2 
(definitely) 6 ’ 

‘Don’t come 2 here 1 ’ 


tijdhie 

tijdhiecie 



hdti 1 tshahie 2 
hah 1 ishahiecie 2 

nhiciinyoyd 1 pekrdhie 2 
nhtcmydyo 1 pekrdhie cie 2 



‘Don’t tell a lie’ 

‘Don’t eat 2 this 1 ’ 

1 ‘Don’t make 2 the baby 1 cry 25 


* 
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(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



a'kebvahie 2 
ki nu 1 vohie 2 
ki nu 1 vohiecie 2 

fci wu 1 vohiethie 3 
Pud bu 1 vorhiecie 2 
kerdu bu 1 tetdhiecie 2 
feu 1 tyotdhiecie 2 
pud bu 1 mhats'dhie 2 
ufco 1 vofe/e &Ae 2 
ovu 1 zetahie 2 /tfee* 


‘ Don’t trouble 2 me 1 ’ 

‘Don’t go 2 home 1 ’ 

‘Please don’t go 2 home 1 ’ 
‘Let him 1 not come 2 ’ 

‘Let the rope 1 not break 2 ’ 
‘Let them (pi.) 1 not go 2 ’ 
‘Don’t 2 let him 1 eat 2 ’ 

‘Let 2 us (incl. pi.) 1 not go 2 ’ 
‘Let 3 us (incl. du.) 1 not sleep 2 


ukihupubrt 1 ze 3 ib-ta Sub* ‘One 1 shouldn't 4 sleep 2 early 3 ’ 
Puo 1 vor Suo 2 ‘He 1 shouldn’t come 2 ’ 


a 1 iyglm thu 3 liekenp * ‘I 1 cannot 4 write 3 English 2 ’ 

miepuorihanu vor liekenp ‘None can come here’ 
pito 1 tsali tsha 2 liekenp 3 ‘She 1 cannot 3 sing 2 ’ 

chd 1 yb mo 3 ‘(The) road 1 is 2 not 3 good*’ 

** mo 3 ‘I 1 don’t 3 know 2 ’ 

tiko 1 tsaii&tsfr tsbyd 3 mb* ‘We (incl. pi,) 1 don’t 4 eat 8 

venison 2 ’ 


all 4 ’ 


puo 1 vor mom ‘She 1 has not come 2 ’ 

d 1 / zhn&zfr ‘I 1 did not 3 sleep 2 at 

nia 1 vi bd mb bd 2 ‘Niii 1 is not well 2 ’ 

Ihdko 1 meyie 2 mo 3 ‘Rice 1 is 2 not 3 cheap 2 ’ 

mo is a matter of fact, flat negativizer. mbi another 
negative marker is less flat and matter-of-fact and more 
polite and the speaker evinces more interest in the dis¬ 
course situation. 


In answer to the question ‘Has he come?’ 

mbe 1 derb pub 3 cie 4 vjr- ‘No, 1 but 2 he 3 will come 
ta tyo 3 now 4 ’ 


In answer to a piece of advice to follow a certain 
action. 


course of 


mbe derb d 3 hau 4 tsh§ ‘No, 1 but 2 I 3 want to do 6 
na ba s this 4 ’ 


6.11. The Interrogative 

6.11.0 The Interrogative is marked by g d and a when an inter¬ 
rogative pronoun or any other question word is present, g a and 
a are both used m speech with a being much more frequent. But 
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m writing only gd is used. There are no morphophonemic cha¬ 
nges when a is added except that the word-final a is dropped. 

Pud 1 supuo 2 ny8 3 -d 4 "Whose 2 son 3 (is) he 1 ? 45 
pud 1 Supuo 2 gd 4 

n 1 za % supuo*-cfi "What 3 (is) your 1 name 2 ? 4 " 

/i 1 za 2 supuo 3 gd* literally "Who 3 (isjyonr 1 name 2 ? 4 " 



The morphophonemic deletion of a is exemplified by the 
last example, 

phrSya + a ~> phroya 

Si also marks the Interrogative in. questions with 
pronouns but is seldom used. 

no 1 kira(pub) 2 vo* j/ 4 "Where 2 did 3 you 1 go 3 '? 45 
no 1 ktra (pud ) 2 vo 5 gd 4 


6*llo2 In the Yes-or-No interrogation, the interrogative parti¬ 
cles are me, mbe , or mo or m3 and te. Both me and mo are 
information-seeking. The difference is that mo is used when the 
answer is doubted or expected or desired or assumed to be po¬ 
sitive, while me is matter-of-fact information-seeking with no such 
doubting or assumption on the part of the speaker. 

nthard hub 1 iso 2 ha 3 me- "Do (you) have 3 pain 2 any¬ 
where 1 ? 4 " 


no 1 mhatshlieti 2 me 3 "Have 2 you 1 eaten 2 ? 3 " 

a 1 iesP hub 3 me 5 Ts there 4 any 3 letter 2 for 

me 1 ? 6 ’ 
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no 1 tefatsafi tsaycp m ‘You 1 eat® 

you? 4 ’ 


where the speaker has heard about the listener’s eating doe 
meat but wants to confirm it. ® Q g 


no tefatsa 2 tsayo? me f ‘Do 4 you 1 eat 3 dog meat 2 ? 4 ’ 
the speakes seeks fresh information. 

.^n another, kind of yes-or-no interrogation the interro¬ 
gative particles for interrogative pronouns or other question 
words, ga or si are preceded immediately by the negative marker 
: c ; f Tk n aa orJ y situation where ga and if can occur whfi 
any interrogative pronoun m the sentence. 

pu& Id* v<fr* tyd* md Ihb ‘Will 4 he 1 come 3 back 2 0 r 


no thenulielietcfi md md ‘Are 2 you 1 married 2 or not 1 ? 3 

cr/io ,r - ■ - > 


dAl.S mke or mb? is also an information-seeking interroga¬ 
tive particle like me. ! °S a 

no 1 v6 2 me s ‘Did 3 you 1 go 2 ? 3 ’ 

no 1 vo 2 mbe 8 


puo 1 vor ha 2 mbe* ‘Has* ha* come*?* 9 
Pud 1 vor bd z me z 

6.11.6 Me a free form occuring in the discourse-final position 
is used as a response-elicitor, roughly equivalent to the English 
tag question or to the English ‘is (not) that so?’ g 

..no 1 nclit 2 vora 3 ndie i ‘You 1 came 3 yesterday 2 ,, didn’t 

you? 4 or 
isn’t that so? 4 ’ 

. .no 1 haiP tshasp ndie* ‘You 1 did 3 this 2 , didn’t you? 4 
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sou 

‘to be deep’ 

pesou 

‘deep(ly)’ 

ii 

‘to be early’ 

peit 

‘early’ 

hub 

‘to be strong’ 

pekud 

‘strongly’ 

khrd 

‘to be down’ 

pekhrd 

‘down’ 


(2) Adverbs which are conjunctive participial forms of 
verbs, di as mentioned in 6.7.0 is the conjunctive participial 
suffix. They may be sequential (i.e. the adverbial precedes 
the main verb in temporal sequence : the last two examples 
below) or purely descriptive (the rest of the examples). 


thepfti 

‘to be brave’ 

thepfudi ‘having been 



brave or bravely’ 

re 

‘to be costly’ 

redJ ‘expensively’ 

meyie 

‘to be cheap’ 

meyiedi ‘cheaply’ 
uttumeyiedi ‘angrily’ 
urtidi ‘happily’ 

unumeyie 

‘to be angry’ 

uni 

‘to be happy’ 

S9gesahie 

‘to be patient’ 

sagesohiedi ‘patiently’ 

tiddyi 

‘to be clever’ 

udovidi ‘cleverly’ 

zi 

‘to be silent’ 

zidi ‘silently’ 

a 1 nukekedi 2 Vu 3 ‘I 1 bent (iterative) and 2 saw 3 ’ 

pud 1 dodzaliedi 2 tyotd 3 ‘She 1 got ready and 2 went 3 ’ 

(3) Verbal participles functioning as adjectives function 

as adverbs without 

any formal change. They are very few in 

number. 



kemesd 

‘clean’ 

‘cleanly; neatly’ 

kezivi 

‘beautiful’ 

‘beautifully’ 

kemerhd 

‘smart’ 

‘smartly’ 

kekri 

‘different’ 

‘differently; apart’ 


(4) Adverbs which are not morphologically marked but 
are lexical items which form a syntactic class modifying the verb. 
This is numerically the largest class. 


rail 

‘slowly’ 

rakrt 

‘fast’ 

rahi _ 

‘alone’ 

mhai 

‘at once, soon’ 

mhokipuo 

‘sometimes’ 

si 

‘always’ 

Id 

‘again’ 

thie 

‘today’ 

ciemelie 

‘often’ 

sbdu 

‘tomorrow’ 



ndu 

‘yesterday’ 

tie 

‘now’ 

tekhra metsi 

‘monthly’ 

f A ' 

uvo se 


tide keprd 

‘yearly’ 

‘surprisingly’ 

mecie 

‘certainly’ 
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A few adverbs belong to more than one of the above mentioned 
classes. 

ii,peit ‘early’ 

rie, perie ‘in front’ 

7.1 Order 

Adverbs belonging to classes 1 and 3 and non-sentential 
manner adverbs of class 4 follcfw the verb root, the tense, aspect 
and mood markers being added to the adverb. 

pu 1 pStd set-lie 1 ‘speak 1 aloud 2 ’ 

pit 1 pevp-lie 1 ‘speak 1 well 2 ’ 

ri 1 rblp-lie 1 ‘drive 1 slowly 2 ’ 

uko 1 kell 2 pevi 3 sei-sb 2 ‘They (pi.) 1 sang 2 very 4 well 3 ’ 

nfp- phra 2 rakri 3 -yd 2 ‘Niu 1 reads 2 fast 3 ’ 

ukehoupubri 1 dodza 2 ‘One 1 should 4 dress 2 neatly 3 ’ 

kemesa 3 moroHub* 

puo 1 tsha 2 pevi 3 -lib 2 ‘He 1 did 2 well 3 ’ 

But less commonly they precede the verb. 
rail 1 pusScie 2 ‘speak 2 slowly 1 ’ 

mhai 1 vorlie 2 ‘come 2 quickly 1 ’ 

Adverbs qualifying a whole clause generally follow the 
subject in the sentence. 

themii 1 ridu 2 hand 3 vbra* ‘(The) man 1 came 4 here 3 

yesterday 2 ’ 

uko 1 ciemelie 2 zutho 3 krtya* ‘We (incl. pi.) 1 often 2 

drink 4 rice beer 3 ’ 

pub 1 tekhrb metsi 2 hanu 3 ‘She 1 comes 4 here 3 monthly*’ 

vorSycP 

a 1 Si mo todi 2 puo 3 dukhriwa 4 ‘I 1 killed 4 him 3 unknowingly* 1 
uko 1 cie 2 vbdi 3 rbza* tyb 8 ‘We(incl. pi.) 1 will 6 go and 3 

play 4 now 2 ’ 

But the temporal adverb si ‘always’ invariably follows the 
verb root and if there is another manner adverb, follows that too 

a 1 ba kero ki 2 zb 3 si l -ya 3 ‘I 1 always 4 sleep* at 10 ‘o’ 

clock 2 ’ 

puo 1 mhatso 2 rakri 3 si*-ya 2 ‘She 1 always 4 eats* fast 3 * 

The adverb la ‘again’ follows the roots of transitive verbs. 
ukd 1 kijbthu 2 meli 3 la* tyo 3 ‘We(incl. pi.) 1 will 6 scale* 

(the) hill* again 4 ’ 



itns2’ 


It usually precedes 
may follow them, 

a 1 id 2 vor 3 tyo 4 


7.2 


p&o 1 /a 2 vdVe 8 
rira 1 /d 2 /yo 3 




'He- 1 has gone 3 again 2 ' 
'It’ll 3 rain 1 again 2 ’ 


The adverbs may be followed by the particles of emphasis 
or intensification -pht> to and se. The intensifies 0 se ‘very' 1 
invariably follows the adverbs of the first two classes and may 
follow the other manner adverbs. 


A few-' adverbs are intensified by partial reduplication. 



"very slowly’ 

4 very fast’ 

'very weir 
‘very badly 5 
'very loud’ 

'very low (noise) 5 


S* Particles 

Particles are morphological units which either have a func¬ 
tional meaning or modify the noun or the verb. By our defini¬ 
tion of the word as a morpheme that is capable of occurring 
in an absolute position, some are words and some are not. 
Particles which do not fulfil the criterion* of a word resemble 
post-positions in this respect. 



The first two viz. Interrogative and 
have been dealt with elsewhere in detail, 
ttonal meaning. 



particles 
a ftmc- 



, The particle of contrast is we. It modifies the noun which 
it follows contrasting it with the nouns that occurred earlier in 
the discourse. It is an. almost exact equivalent of the Hindi 
too as in mat too 1 nahi 2 jaantaa 3 T 1 don’t 2 know 3 ’ 

d we 1 tyo* ’l 1 will 8 go 2 ’ 

d wP sou* sP mb* T 1 do not 4 know 3 it 2 ’ 

kewhird we 1 mesa 2 ‘Kohima 1 is clean 2 ’ 


^ - --— ; reticles are 2 / 'yes’ and H>e ‘.yes’ wm 

01 which mark affirmation of a proposition the latter having a 
very 'limited usage. 

^ bvgdmi nclgd 3 'Yes 1 , l 2 (am) (an) Angami Naga 3 ’ 
w 1 a 2 yor* tyo* ‘Yes 1 , I 2 will 4 go 3 ’ 

vi/e 1 vortazie 2 'Yes 1 , am/is/are coming 2 ’ 

votdiie 2 ‘Yes 1 , am/is/are going 2 ’ 

, The particles of particularization are hat and 5 #. They are 
often used redundantly. 

Atf # 1 fe/ 3 3 ‘This 1 (is) (a) dog 2 ’ 

.S'ah 1 sa pud 2 zo "That 1 (was) him 25 

themieu 1 s$pud* zd ‘He 2 (was) the man 1 ’ 

^ In the second and third examples, there are two particles 
sd and zd following the nouns. The former may he considered 
a particularize? and the latter an emphatic. 

The emphatic particle zb which may 
noun h used quite frequently in the language, 

PufrvT ha zo* ‘He 1 is very well 2 ’ 

hienie 1 keri tyo ha zo 2 *We(excL du.) 1 are marrying 2 
to?) meaning literally ‘exactly’ 


a verb or a 


Pud 1 r$diP tou 3 !iet& 


'He 1 just 3 escaped 2 ’ 


Ihe intensiliers are se which also is very frequent, pht re 
le and to. ^ The first two may be translated into English' as 


^'i^ 3 ani* T 1 like 2 her 8 very much* 

/id 1 dvd/i tshd 2 pevP se*~sd 2 ‘ You 1 sang 2 very 4 well 3 ’ 

c to be very/ 
quite cold’ 
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themie 1 vor ba* phi*-tb* ‘People 1 have come 2 in large 

numbers 3 ’ 

tikhrie 1 re* ‘It is 1 very 2 windy 1 ’ 

U 

a 1 Si* mo 3 le* ‘I 1 do not 3 know 2 (at all) 4 ’ 

p u d 1 vor 2 mb 3 le* ‘He 1 did not 3 come 2 (at all) 4 ’ 

to is a stronger intensifier than le 

a 1 Si* mo 3 to* ‘I 1 do not 3 know 2 at all 4 ’ 

Pud 1 hanu* vor yd 3 /no 4 to 3 ‘He 1 does not 4 come 3 here 2 at 

all 3 ’ 

The miscellaneous particles are rl ‘also’ and rsbi ‘only’ 
which unlike the other particles of noun modification may 
follow case markers. 

pud 1 ri 2 vo 3 ‘She 1 also 2 went 3 ’ 

d 1 ri* so® ‘including 3 me 1 also 2 ’ 

d 1 la* ri 3 ‘for 2 me 1 also 3 ’ 

ukd 1 pud* kerhii 3 ri sa* ‘They (pi.) 1 scolded 3 him 2 also 4 ’ 

d 1 rbbizo* ‘only 2 1 1 ’ 

thenumie 1 la* rabi 3 ‘only 3 for 2 women 1 ’ 

rah? in the sense of ‘alone’ has been treated as an adverb. 


9.0.0 Word-Formation 

The two processes of word-formation in Angami are deriva¬ 
tion and word-compounding, the former being a morphological 
and the latter a lexical process. 

9.1.0 Derivation is a morphological process by which words are 
derived from different form classes mainly by prefixation. 


9.1.1 Nominate or gerunds and abstract nouns are derived 
from the verb by prefixing ke- 

cha ‘to pray’ kechd 

‘to know’ keSi 

‘to clean’ kemesa 

‘to be beautiful’ 

kezi vi 


Si 


mesa 


ziyi 


‘praying or prayer’ 
‘knowing’ or knowledge’ 
‘cleaning’ or ‘cleanliness’ 


or 


‘being beautiful’ 
‘beauty’ 

mhakedza ‘being poor’ or ‘poverty’ 


rnhadz* ‘to be poor’ 











Angara! is a subject-ot„ _ __ ___ 

(defined in 10.4.0) usually contains a noun-phrase as the subject 
and a predicate phrase which is a predication about the subject., 
A predicate phrase may be a noun phrase or a verb phrase or 
may consist of both. A predicate phrase alone may constitute a 
sentence. The subject with its adjuncts is followed by the D(irect 
O(bject), the I(ndirect) O(bject), and the V(erb), the adverb either 
preceding or following the verb. 


±S 


T 


la 


When the predicate phrase is a noun-phrase there is no copu- 
linking it with the subject. 







name 2 




d l lieckiemie 2 
nkicunyo 1 ndu 2 &ieketau z 
a 4 nyo 5 mo G 


l 1 (am a) farmer 25 

6 The 3 boy 1 that died 3 yesterday 2 

(is) not 6 my 4 son 55 


10.1.0 The No™ Phrase 

The noun phrase may consist of a head noun and one or 
more attributes preceding or following the head noun. This is called 
the attributive noun phrase. The noun phrase which is 
composed of two or'more head nouns linked by a co-ordinating 
connective is a co-ordinate noun phrase. A noun phrase formed 
by apposition or juxtaposition, called the appositive noun-phrase 
may be co-ordinate or attributive. The only instance when a 
noun phrase is neither attributive nor co-ordinate is a noun phrase 
which is composed of two nouns, conjoined by the sub-ordinating 
conjunction den 4 buf as in a 1 mo 2 derfi puo 4 6 Not 2 i 1 but 3 he 4? . 


An Attributive noun phrase is built up of a head noun and 
one or more attributes that may precede or follow the head noun. 

In the Noun+Attribute constructions, the attribute that 
follows the noun may be an adjective, a verbal adjective (relative 
participle), a numeral, a quantifier, a demonstrative or the article. 
When a plural pronoun is the head, it can be modified either by 
a numeral or by a quantifier (the last two examples below). 
niepu 1 kezivi 2 'beautiful 2 flower 1 ’ 

mfza' 1 prudketdu 2 The 2 table 1 that broke 3 ’ 

tefd 1 a 2 mekfkewfiu* The 8 dog 1 that bit 3 me 2 ’ 
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tefd 1 kenie 2 
niepu 1 hub 2 
thenunyo 1 /wko' 2 
themie x -m 2 
pern 1 keti 2 kekrd z 
sinS 1 kepejo 2 se z 
uko 1 sefco 2 
hieko 1 pet£-kd 2 


‘two 2 dogs 1 ’ 

‘some 2 flowers 1 ’ 
‘those 2 girls 1 ’ 

‘the 2 man 1 ’ 

‘many 3 black 2 birds 1 * 
c three 3 green 2 leaves 1 ’ 
‘we (inch pi .) 1 three 2 ’ 
‘we (exl. pi .) 1 all 2 ’ 


More than one attribute may be present at the same time. 
The co-occurrence of attributes has the following restrictions : 

The article does not occur when there is a numeral or a quan¬ 
tifier. A phrase in which the article is an attribute, is partially 
closed. Only'an adjective can occur in such phrases. 

Usddfa-u* ‘the 2 book 1 ’ 

lesMa 1 kevi z -u 3 ‘the 3 good 2 book 1 ’ 


When the head noun is modified by an adjective, the gender 
marker, the dual number marker or the diminutive marker is 
added to the adjective. The plural marker may be added either 
to the numeral, the adjective or to the quantifier peti ‘all’. 

An Attributive noun phrase in which the attribute precedes 
the head noun is invariably a genitival phrase. This is composed 
of a head noun preceded by a noun - substantive or pronoun 
in genitive relationship with the head noun. 


<\ 

anyo 

‘son* 

h 1 nyb 2 

‘your 1 son 2 * 

rsnd 

‘village’ 

/l A -A 

u 1 tdncr 

‘our 1 village 2 ’ 

ki 

‘house 5 

n l ki 2 

‘your 1 house 2 ’ 

belho 1 ki 2 

‘Belho’s 1 house 2 ’ 

Usdki 

‘school’ 

hiekd 1 lesdkl 2 

‘our (excl. pi .) 1 school 2 ’ 

kimie 

‘wife’ 

sdvilie 1 kimie 2 

‘Savilie’s 1 wife 2 ’ 


There may be more than one noun in genitival relationship 
preceding the head noun. 

a 1 pud 2 dffs* ‘my 1 father’s 2 office 3 ’ 

pub 1 zeu z ki Q ‘his 1 friend’s 2 house 3 ’ 


8—67 ClIL Mysore/78 
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a 1 apfa zepfa ‘my 1 sister’s 2 friend 3 ’ 

rdvizo 1 apfa 2 pfhe z ‘Ravizo’s 1 sister’s 2 shawl 3 ’ 

A noun phrase may at the same time contain attributes which 
precede and attributes which follow. 

d 1 sidura 2 kivfl ‘my 1 good 3 axe 2 ’ 

puo 1 mhi 2 kezfvp ‘her 1 beautiful 3 eyes 2 ’ 

d 1 ki 2 kezcP ‘my 1 big 3 house 2 ’ 

a 1 ki 2 petikd 3 ‘all 3 of my 1 houses 2 ’ 

puo 1 nyopfa 2 peteko 3 ‘all 3 of his 1 daughters 2 ’ 

The surface order of an attributive noun phrase would be 

±gen. + N ±adj±gend.i:dual±dim.±article±dem. 

± quantifier ±pL 

10.1.2 The Co-ordinate Noun Phrase 

A co-ordinate noun phrase is built up of two or more head 
nouns, which may in their turn be single nouns or attributive 
noun phrases. These head nouns are linked by a co-ordinating 
connective or co-ordinator which may be either the conjunc¬ 
tive mil ‘and’ or the disjunctive mori ‘or’ When the phrase is 
composed of more than two nouns the co-ordinators are added 
after the penultimate noun. 

(a) themie 1 mi} 2 thenumie 3 ‘man 1 and 2 woman 3 ’ 

or 

‘men 1 and 2 women 3 ’ 

(b) tefa 1 mu 2 nienyd* ‘(the) dog 1 and 2 (the) cat 3 ’ 

(c) rtyo 1 kenie 2 mtP nyopfa ‘two 2 sons 1 and 3 two 5 

kenie 5 daughters 4 ’ 

(d) -S 1 pud 2 mil 3 ‘my 1 father 2 and 3 my 4 mother 5 ’ 

(e) mithii 1 pub 2 miP the vb* ‘one 2 cattle 1 and 3 one 5 pig 4 ’ 
puo B 

(f) tmthu 1 theva 2 tema 3 mu* ‘Cattle 1 , fowl 2 , goat 3 and 4 fish 5 ’ 
khuo 5. 

(g) mie 1 puo 2 mil 3 puo 4 nyo 5 ‘a 2 man 1 and 3 his 4 son 6 ’ 

(h) themie 1 pub 2 mil 3 tekhu 4 ‘(the) story 6 of two 5 tigers 4 and 3 

kenie 5 dzp. one 2 man 1 ’ 

In the last example, the co-ordinate noun phrase is in attri¬ 
butive relationship with the head noun, dze ‘story’ 

kenie 1 mori 2 sP ‘two 1 or 2 three 3 ’ 

vizolie 1 mori 2 sdvilie* ‘Vizolie 1 or 2 Savilie 3 ’ 

themie 1 mori 2 thenumiP ‘man 1 or 2 woman 3 ’ 
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10.1.3 The Appositive Noun Phrase 

An Appositive noun phrase, which is composed of two 
noun phrases juxtaposed, may be attributive or co-ordinate. 

u 1 avgamimie 2 ‘we 1 , (the) Angamis 2 ’ 

kelhoupilie 1 kepethdiP ‘Kelhoupielie 1 , the teacher 2 ’ 
zteuo 1 thethenupfS 2 ‘Zishuo 1 the prostitute 2 ’ 

savilie 1 lesdkephramie 2 ‘Savilie 1 , a 3 student 3 ’ 
puo 3 

10.2 The Predicate Phrase 

A Predicate phrase may be built up of a noun phrase and/or 
a verb phrase, as noted earlier. The composition of the noun 
phrase is the same whether it functions as the subject or part of 
a predicate phrase (see 10.1.0). A verb phrase is built up of a verb— 
the nucleus of a verb phrase—and certain other following or pre¬ 
ceding elements. It may contain the verb alone, which may be 
finite or non-finite. The post-verb elements consist of the 
tense-marker, the aspect marker, the mood marker, the pur¬ 
posive marker, the conjunctive participle marker or the negative 
marker. The adverb may precede or follow the verb. 

(a) tira 1 tyo 2 Tt 1 will 2 rain 1 ’ 

(b) d 1 siglri 2 teyd 3 mo 4 ‘I 1 don’t 4 smoke 3 (cigarettes) 2 ’ 

(c) no 1 kedtpuo 2 tshd ha 3 ‘What 2 are 3 you 1 doing 3 ?’ 

(d) pud 1 hanu 2 vorilyevi 3 ‘She 1 may come 3 here 2 ’ 

(e) iiko 1 vota tyokhe 2 ‘Let 2 us (inch pi.) 1 go 2 ’ 

(f) no 1 kelfi moroSuo 3 ‘You 1 should 3 sing 2 ’ 

(g) mhdtsbliedi 1 volie 2 ‘Eat and 1 go 2 ’ 

(h) pud bti 1 mhatsdhie 2 ‘Don’t 2 let him 1 eat 2 ’ 

(i) dukhriwa 1 tyb ddi 2 ‘In order to 2 kill 1 ’ 

(j) silieketyo la ‘In order to learn’ 

(k) puo 1 puonp-rb 3 ‘If 3 she 1 is happy 2 ’ 

The surface order would be 

jV| ^Valency-role markers ±aspect+mood±tenseiparticipial 
±neg. 

The habitual aspect marker and the tense marker do not co¬ 
occur. The relative participial suffix ke follows the verb root but 
precedes the valency-role marker or the tense/aspect markers. 

10.3.0 The Clause 

A Clause is built up of a Verb phrase - whose verb is finite or 
non-finite - and one or more noun phrases. 



10.3.1 A main clause is built up of a finite verb phrase and 
one or more phrases preceding it. It may contain the verb phrase 
alone as in the first two examples below : 


vor liekenjate 
vi ba 

S 1 nyd 2 vi bh* 

uko 1 peteko 2 vi ba zd 3 

a 1 n 2 Vu 3 

a 1 ft 2 ki z vu* 

d 1 hdu 2 bazar 3 nunu 1 n 5 

yii* 

a 1 rcdw 2 /? 3 

a L bazar* nunu 4 
rtd 5 mw 6 /i 7 kimie 8 ^w 9 

se 1 a 2 A / 3 bazdr i nunu 5 
mu* pud* kimie 9 

*?M 10 

a 1 jPwd 2 zedv 1 lie 5 

nu Q cukeza 7 Vu* 


‘couldn’t come’ 

‘am/is/are well’ 

‘My 1 son 2 is doing well 3 ’ 

‘All 2 of us (inch pi.) 1 are doing 
well 3 ’ 

‘I 1 saw 3 you (sg.) 2 ’ 

‘I 1 saw 4 your 2 house 3 ’ 

‘I 1 saw 6 you 5 yesterday 2 in 4 (the) 
bazaar 3 ’ 

‘P saw 4 you (sg.) 3 yesterday 2 ’ 

‘I 1 saw 9 you 5 and 6 your 7 wife 8 
in 4 (the) bazar 3 yesterday 2 ’ 
‘Surprisingly, 1 I 2 saw 10 him 6 

and 7 his 8 wife 9 in 5 (the) bazaar* 
yesterday 3 ’ 

S P saw 8 him 2 going 7 to 6 (the) 
field 5 with 7 her 3 ’ 


The only instance when a clause is without a verb (phrase) 
is in equational sentences where the predicate phrase is a noun 


phrase. 

puo 1 ft 2 nyopfd 3 
lesadd 1 hau 2 kevitho zd* 
kiii 1 h 2 ki 3 ga l 
kalkdttd 1 rand ' 2 kezd 3 


‘She 1 (is) my 2 daughter 3 ’ 
‘This 2 (is) the best 3 book 1 ’ 
‘Which 1 (is) your 2 house 3 ? 4 ’ 
‘Calcutta 1 (is a) big 3 city 2 ’ 


10.3.2 A sub-ordinate clause may also be built up of a finite 
verb phrase and one or more phrases preceding it. The overrid- 
ing difference between a main clause and a subordinate clause is 
that a sub-ordinate clause begins or (more commonly) ends 
with a ‘sub-ordinator’ which renders the clause incomplete in mean- 
ing. A subordinate clause, then, does not constitute a sentence 
(cf. 10.4.0 for a defn. of sentence) and depends upon a main clause 
to make complete sense. Sub-ordinate clauses normally precede 
main clauses. 


Sufo-ordmators 

Sub-ordinators in Angami may be broadly divided into tem¬ 
poral and non-temporal sub-ordinators. While temporal sub- 
ordinators have some bearing upon the temporal relationship 
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between the verb phrases in the embedded or sub-ordinate clause 
and the embedding or main clause, non-temporal sub-ordinators 
have no such relationship. Non-temporal sub-ordinators may be 
further subdivided into (a) quotative, (b) conditional, (c) pseudo¬ 
conditional, (d) contingent, (e) causal, (f) resultative, (g) concessive 
and (h) disjunctive. 

Temporal Sub-ordinators 

(1) ki and ru denote that the action of the main clause takes 
place at a point of time in the course of action of the sub-ordinate 
clause or that the two actions are simultaneous. They are roughly 
equivalent to the English sub-ordinators ‘when’ and ‘while’, ki is 
added to the nominalised form of the verb while ru is added to the 
non-nominalized form. 

d 1 lesaki 2 nu 3 vorkezaki 4 ‘I 1 met 7 (with) 6 her 5 while (I was) 
pud 5 ze 6 kese 7 coming 4 to 3 school 2 ’ 

dvu 1 keseketsbki 2 a 2 hau 4 ‘I 1 will 6 give 6 this 4 when 2 we 
khdsa 6 tyo 6 (inch du.) 1 meet 2 ’ 

pub 1 vdrazaru 2 chald 3 ‘He 1 met with trouble/accident 5 
nu 4 ketsopfatsblie 5 on 4 (the) way 3 , when/while 2 (he) 1 

was coming 2 ’ 

(2) tsemethd , mumetha and lietse denote that the actions of 

the main and embedded verbs form a temporal continuum, the for¬ 
mer beginning the moment the latter terminates. They may be trans¬ 
lated into English as ‘as soon as’, ‘no sooner. 

than.etc. 

(a) a 1 vor 2 tsemethd 3 hbu 4 tshasa 5 tyo* or 

d vor mumetha hdu tshasa tyd 

‘I 1 will 6 do 5 this 4 as soon as 3 (I) 1 come 2 ’ 

(b) pub 1 pub 2 ba 3 tsolie 4 ‘(He) 1 wrote 6 as soon as 5 he 1 

mumetha 5 lesSthusa 6 reached 4 his 2 place 3 ’ 

(c) puo 1 a 2 yu 3 mumetha 4 1 

d 5 siliete* or , ‘(He) 1 recognized 6 me 5 as soon 

pub 1 a 2 yu 3 lietse 4 b 5 \ as 4 he 1 saw 3 me 2 ’ 

siliete 6 j 

(3) mhbdza denotes that the action of the sub-ordinate clause 
takes place after the action of the main clause, its English equi¬ 
valent being ‘before’. It is added to the nominalized form of the 
verb. 

no 1 vorbketsb 2 mhodza 3 tira 4 se 5 

‘It rained 4 a lot 5 before 3 you (sg.) 1 
came 2 or before 3 (your) 1 coming 2 ’ 

pub 1 hbnu 2 kevora 3 mhbdza 4 a 5 pud* Si 7 
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‘I 5 knew 7 him 6 before 4 he 1 came 3 here 2 or before 4 
(his) 1 coming 3 here 2 ’ 

(4) siertu denotes the opposite of mhodza viz. that the action 
of the sub-ordinate clause takes place before the action indentified 
by the main clause. It may be translated as ‘after’ 

d 1 vorkelie 2 sttnu 3 d 4 ‘Meet 6 (with) 5 me 4 after 3 1 1 come 2 
ze 5 keselie 6 or after 3 (my) coming 2 ’ 

d 1 hanu 2 vor, keta 2 ‘After 4 I 1 came 3 here 2 , it rained 
8ienii 4 tirSwdt and stopped 5 ’ 

(5) yawinu and zenu denote that the action of the main clause 
takes place from the time of the action of the sub-ordinate clause. 
The two actions are temporally coterminous. There is no essential 
difference between them as sub-ordinators. The only difference 
between yawinu and zertu is that yawinu may occur as a post-posi¬ 
tion while zenu cannot. Their near-equivalent in English is‘since’. 

pud 1 thenuliekelie 2 yawinu 3 pud 4 zd 5 krit& 5 

‘He 1 has changed 6 his 4 behaviour 5 since 3 (he) married 2 or 
since 3 marrying 2 ’ 

a 1 kewhira 2 vorkelie 3 zenu 4 Zu krie 5 mote* 

‘Since 4 I 1 came 3 to Kohima 2 (I) 1 have stopped 6 drinking 5 ’ 

(6) chie denotes that the action of the main clause takes place 
as long as the action of the sub-ordinate clause takes place. It may 
be translated into English as ‘till’ or ‘as long as’. 

d 1 hand 2 kebd chie 3 h 4 ‘(I) 1 will 6 help 5 you 4 as long as 3 
khruohh tyo 6 I 1 am 3 here 2 ’ 

puo 1 kewhira 2 keba ‘She 1 was happy 4 as long as (she) 
chie 3 pudni se bfc was 3 in Kohima 2 * 

(7) kemdchie also denotes that the action of the main clause 
takes place till the time the action of the sub-ordinate clause takes 
place. 

puo 1 vor 2 kemdchie 3 d 4 C P will 7 be 6 here 5 until 3 he 1 
hand 5 bd 8 tyo 7 comes 2 ’ 

Except mumetha , tsemethd, lietse and kemdchie all the other 
temporal sub-ordinators follow the nominalized form of the verb. 

Non-temporal sub-ordinators 

(a) Quotative : The quotatives are idi, ddi and StsS. idi is used 
in direct speech while ddi and 5tsd occur in indirect speech and as 
complementizers elsewhere. 

(1) pud} “ d 2 vord 2 tyo 4 ” ‘She 1 said 5 , “I 2 will 4 come 3 ”’ 

idi ( die)pusd 5 
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(2) pud 1 vbr§^ tyd 2 odijatsd 3 ‘She 1 said 4 that 3 (she) 1 would 

pusd 4 come 2 ’ 

(3) selie 1 prjesd 2 ragulie z ‘It is said 5 that 4 Selie 1 stole 3 

adi fatso 4 pu 5 (the) money 2 ’ 

When the sentence is an equational sentence, the complemen¬ 
tizer is generally otsb and not Mi. 

(4) selie 1 priesa 2 r$gulie z ‘(The) truth 5 (is) that 4 Selie 1 stole 3 

otso 4 ketho 5 (the) money 2 ’ 

(b) Conditional : The conditional sub-ordinator is -ro, 
already discussed under Verb Morphology. 

no 1 vor 2 tyd z -ro* d 5 ‘I 5 will be waiting 6 if 4 you 1 
pfhe bd tyd G (will) 3 come 2 ’ 

(c) Pseudo-conditional: The pseudo-conditionals, also discussed 
before, are (sie)ri in the present tense and ru in the past tense. 

tiro x -ri 2 d 3 vor\ tyo z * ‘Even if 2 it rains 1 ,1 3 will 5 come 4 ’ 
vi bd mo zb x ri % vp ‘It is o.k. 3 even if 2 it is not good 1 ’ 

d x puoni tshd ba 2 -ru z ‘Even though 3 1 1 was trying to 

pub* a 5 vote 6 please 2 (him), he 4 beat 6 me 5 ’ 

(d) Contingent : The contingent suffix, also already discussed 
under Verb Morphology, is lird 

no 1 vord 2 ‘lfrd z v/ 4 se 5 ‘It will 6 be 4 very 5 good 4 in case 3 

tyd Q you 1 come 2 ’ 

(e) Causal : This denotes a reason for the propositional 
content expressed jby the main clause. This is marked by two sub- 
ordinators : kekrildmono is a free form and usually occurs in the 
clause-initial position. Whenever this is used, Id ‘for or because’ 
is invariably added redundantly but obligatorily to the norm- 
nalized form of the verb. Or the sub-ordinator may just be Id added 
to the nominalized verb. 

(1) kekrilambnb 1 pud 2 y/ 8 ‘Because 1 he 2 is 3 very 4 good 3 ’ or 

thdr$ 4 -ketso Id 3 ‘Because 1 of (his) 2 being 3 very 4 

good 3 ’ 

(2) tiroketa lb x d 2 vor z mote 4 ‘I 2 did not 4 come 3 because of 

raining 1 ’ 

(3) pub 1 lesbphro kemb la ' 2 ‘He 1 failed 3 because of not 

pdlie mot£ z studying 2 ’ 

(f) Resultative : The Resultative denotes that the embedded 
clause proposition is a result of the main clause proposition. The 
sub-ordinator is sbld ‘therefore; thus ’ literally ‘for that’ occuring 
in the clause-initial position. 

(1) lira 1 sold 2 d z vor 4 mo 5 ‘It rained 1 , that is why 2 or so 

I s did not 6 come 4 ’ 



(2).... sola 1 d 2 ft kp ‘.therefore 1 , I s request 5 

a 4 meiiemeldya 5 you 3 to do 5 me 4 a favour 5 ’ 


(g) Concessive : The concessive is denoted by siri/deri 
‘even then’ 


a 1 pud 2 mhahi 3 phi 4 mb 5 
lesdphrdlie 8 


siri/deri 6 a 1 kesepie 8 a bu d 


‘My 1 father 2 was not 5 very 4 rich 3 ; even then 6 (he) 
helped 8 me 9 complete my studies 8 ’ 

d 1 pud 2 kesesd Herd 3 siri/deri 4 ra&ra mote 7 


‘I 1 brought 3 him 2 up 3 ; even then 4 he 5 has forgotten 7 
me 6 ’ 


(h) The disjunctive sub-ordinators connect clauses which 
have opposite or alternative meanings. They are mo lira 
‘ otherwise’ formed by adding lira the contingency mood marker 
to the negative marker mb, kemolie 'if not’ and deri/sfr! ‘but’ 

mo lird 'otherwise; or else’ 

priesd 1 khdpie 2 d 3 tsdlie 2 mo lird 4 a 5 n 6 pekhrp-tcP tyb ® 

‘Give 2 me 3 (the) money 1 , otherwise, 4 I 6 will 9 shoot 7 you 6 

dead 7 (definitely) 8 ’ 

. mo lira 1 hcndi 2 tshdlie 3 

‘.otherwise 1 do 3 like this 2 ’ 

kemolie is the negative conditional meaning ‘if not’. It 
may be translated into English as ‘unless’ sometimes but not 
always. 

no 1 vbrd 2 kemdSie 3 d 4 vo 5 Iho 6 ‘Unless 3 you 1 come 2 ,1 4 will 

not® go 5 ’ 

pud 1 medd 2 kemdSie 3 a 4 //e 6 //jo 7 

‘Unless 3 she 1 agrees 2 or if 3 she 1 does not 3 agree, 2 I 4 
will not 7 marry® her 5 ’ 

kemoSie is equivalent in Angami to the negative conditional 
mood as in the following examples. 

tira 1 kemdSie 2 d 3 vor 4 tyb 5 15 \ ‘I 3 will 5 come 4 if it 

tird 1 mdrd 2 d 4 vdr 4 tyo 5 J doesn’t 2 rain 1 ’ 

sirl/deri ‘but’ 

lesdddu 1 y/ 2 siri/deri 3 chd 4 t/jor 5 ‘The book 1 is good 2 but 3 

is 4 too 5 long 4 ’ 

* 5 Note that this sentence cannot be translated into English with the sub- 
ordinator ‘unless’ because in English the main clause has to be negative where¬ 
as in Angami it may be affirmative also. 







a 1 vor a 2 sirijderp no 4 ha mote* ‘I 1 came 2 but 3 you 4 were 

not there 5 ’ 

pub 1 zivi 2 sirijderp pud chddza 4 ‘She 1 is beautiful 2 but 3 

short 4 ’ 


While there is no difference between siri and deri as sub- 
ordinators they differ in so far as deri can connect two noun 
phrases, whereas siri cannot function as an interphrasai con- 
nector. 


10.3.3 Co-ordination 

Co-ordination is a symmetrical relationship holding between 
or among clauses which are independent. The co-ordinating 
connectives or ‘co-ordinators’ are mu ‘and tor conjunction 
and mori ‘or’ for disjunction. They may bring into a co¬ 
ordinate relationship two or more noun phrases or two or more 
independent clauses (cf 10.1.2 for examples of the former). 

mu ‘and’ 


pud 1 vor 2 mo 3 mu 1 mie bit 3 pfhe ba zo 3 
‘He 1 did not 3 come 2 and 4 they (the 
for him’ 

pud 1 kehovi 2 nu 3 diepusa 4 mu s themieko 6 uni 7 phfi-td 7 


‘He 1 spoke 4 in 3 (the) meeting 2 and 5 the people® were 7 
very 8 happy 7 ’ 
mori ‘or’ 


no 1 a 2 ki 3 vorlie 4 mori 5 d 9 vor 7 tyd 8 

‘You (sg.) 1 come 4 to 3 me 2 or 8 I 8 will 8 come 7 ’ 
pud 1 « 2 khrubhisp tyo 4 mdr? d 6 ( khruohisa ) lyd 7 


‘He 1 will 4 help 3 you 2 or 5 I 6 will 7 ’ 


10.4 The Sentence 

10.4.0 A sentence is a stretch of speech, a constitute which 
has as its minimum requisite aiteast one main clause as its con¬ 
stituent. 


10.4.1 A simple sentence consists of one main clause. 

1. d 1 ndiP kewhlrd 3 vo’> ’I 1 went 4 /had been 4 to Kohima 3 

yesterday 2 ’ 


2. vinyo 1 vp 

3. bed die 2 Menu 3 vorlie 4 

4. no 1 vo 2 lye vp 

5. d 1 mo 2 deri 3 pud 4 vo 5 

6. pud 1 za 2 Hupub 3 gd 4 


‘Vinuo 1 is good 2 ’ 

‘Come 4 after 3 4 2 ‘o’ clock 1 ’ 
‘You 1 may 3 go 2 ’ 

‘Not 1 I 2 but 3 he 4 went 6 ’ 
‘What 3 (is) his 1 name 2 ? 4 ’ 



All sentences illustrating ‘main clause 5 are examples of 
simple sentences (cf. 10.3.0). 

10.4.2 Compound sentence 

A compound sentence is composed of two or more inde¬ 
pendent or main clauses connected either by the conjunctive 
co-ordinator mu ‘and’ or by the disjunctive co-ordinator mdri 
‘or’ 

1. no 1 thie 2 volie 3 mw 4 d 5 sodu (/?w) 6 ‘You (sg.) 1 go 3 today 2 

vdr 7 tyo 8 and 4 I 5 will 8 come 7 

tomorrow 6 ’ 

2. pud 1 n 2 pethasd 3 tyo 1 mdri 5 d 6 tyo 7 ‘She 1 will 4 teach 3 

you 2 or 5 I 6 will 7 ’ 

(The sentences given under 10.3.3 also exemplify the struc¬ 
ture of & compound sentence). 

10.4.3. Complex sentence 

A complex sentence is built up of a main clause preceded by 
one or : more sub-ordinate clauses. 

1. no 1 rdzd 2 zdri 3 d 4 we rfad 5 Itib 6 

6 1 4 will not 6 play 5 even if 3 you 1 play 2 ’ 

2. h l ba 2 tsolie 3 mumetha 4 lesdthusdlie 5 

‘Write (a letter ) 5 as soon as 4 (you) reach 3 your 1 place 2 ’ 

3. pud 1 keragumie 2 §tsd z d 4 J 7 5 

‘I 4 know 5 that 3 he 1 (is a) thief 2 ’ 

4. d 1 ft 2 lupie ani 3 deri* pud 5 we 5 vii metsd 6 

‘I 1 like 3 you 2 but 4 (I) hate 6 him 5 ’ 

(All sentences in 10.3.2 exemplify the structure of a com¬ 
plex sentence). 


TEXT 

The following is an abstract of a folktale with morpheme-hy 
morpheme explication followed by a free translation." 

Abbreviations used : 

part. Particularizer 

p.a.m. Progressive aspect marker 

f.t.m. Future tense marker 
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i.a.xn. 

Immediacy aspect marker 

v.r.m. 

Valency-role marker 

q* 

Quotative 

obj. 

Objective case marker 

Xnstr. 

Instrumental case marker 

asso. 

Associative case marker 

conj. 

conjunctive participializer 

source 

Source case marker 

Loc. 

Locative or place case marker 

temp. 

Temporal sub-ordinator 

nar. 

Narrative-ending particle 


The zero allomorph of the conjunctive partici¬ 
pializer. 


Note that since past tense is not morphologically marked, 
to mark it throughout by <j> is an avoidable superfluity. Hence 
the English translation will indicate whether the Angami verb 
expresses the semantic present tense or past tense. 




thevadzanyo 

dze 





Egg 

Story 





thevdpfd puo 

sa 


le 



hen one 

part. 

went down-4^- 

kharu 

Siettu be 

ba 

tena 

puo 

village 

behind hatch 

p.a.m. 

wild cat 

one 

gate 






VO 

puo 

kra 

tetsd 

-lie 

ihevadzanyo 

went 

its 

parent 

killed & 

v.r.m. 

egg 

+<£ 



ate up 


sd 

puo 

kra khepu 

tyo 

adi 1 

ratou 

part. 

its 

parent take 

f.t.m. 

q. 

roll down 



revenge 




1 The future tense marker followed by the quotative will form the purposive 
(cf p. 79) 
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cu 

- Zd 

khulinyo 

puo 

thevedzo no 

go 

p.a.m. 

(an insect 
like beetle) 

one 

egg you 

kirapuo 

VO 

iyo 

-g|ie 2 

idi ketso 

where 

go 

f.t.m. 

La.m” 

q. asked 

tencmyo 

u 

krs 

tetso 

-lie **ketala 

wild cat 

our 

parent 

kill Sc 
eat up 

v.r.xn. because 

of 

u 

kronyo 

khepu 

tyo 

-af/e iso 

our 

parent’s 

take 

revenge 

f.t.m. 

i.a.m. said 

ou 

avu 

iyo 

mu 

sidi puonie 

Oh 

we 

(inch du. 

will 

) 

and 

like this they (du. 

keze 

cu 

-Zd 


chala nu 

together 

go 

p.a.m. 


way in 

dzierao 


ze 

kese 

-lie 

(a locust-like 
insect)' 

asso. (with) 

meet 

v.r.m. 

dzierad 


so 

thevodzo nnie 

(a locust-like 
insect} 

part. 

egg 

you 

(du) 

kirapuo 

vo 

iyo 


-ozie idi 

where 

go 

f.t.m. 


i.a.m. q. 

ketso 

tehanyo 

u 

kro 

tetso ~lie 

asked 

wild cat 

our 

parent 

kill & v.r.m. 

eat up 


2 The future tense marker followed by the formal immediacy aspect marker 
marks also the progressive aspect (cf p. 71). 
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ketala u kronyo khepu tyo 

for or our parents take f.t.m. 

because revenge 


-dile 

i.a.m. 

isd 

said 

ou 

Oh 

uko 

we 

(incl. pL) 

tyo 

will 

mu 

and 

stdi 

like this 

uko 

they (pi.) 

keze 

together 

cu 

went 

tehanyo 
wild cat 

ki 

house 

tsolie 

reached 






uko 

theVddzdnyo 

bu 



they (pi.) 

egg 

obj. 

vo 

miphu 

nu 

zb 

-lie 

went 

oven 

loc. 

lay 

v.r.m. 

+<£ 


(in) 



khulinyo 

bu 

kho 

kiluo 

nu 

(a beetle 

obj. 

went 

floor 

loc. (in.) 

-like insect) 

down+«& 



Zd 

-lie 

mu 

dzierad bu 

vo 

lay 

v.r.m. 

and 

(a locust- 0 bv 

went+<£ 




like insect) 


kipra 

gi 

baiie 

kenyo 

tehanyo 

kipru 

loc. 

sat 

later 

wild cat 


(on) 




SB 

vor 

-di 

mitshd tyo 

odi 

part. 

came 

conj. 

make fire f.t.m 

q* 



mi 

fire 

mhe 

blow 

-S3 

v.r.m.. 

-ru 

temp. 

(when) 

thevadza 
egg 

pou 

explode 

pa 

puo 

its 

%ie 

face 

va 

hit 


sola 

so 


tenanyo 
wild cat 


Sd 

part. 

ta 

running 

kitie 

court yar< 

i. 

VO 

go 

ta 

v.r.m. 

tyo 

f.t.m 

ddi 

q a 

kiluo 

floor 

nu 

loc. 

(in) 

khor 
come up 

-ru 

temp. 

(while) 

khulinuo 
a beetle -like 
insect 

cierhiepfdlie 
slip down 

-di 
conj. 

te cu puo 

fell down it 

kese 

hit 

phriepfd 

severely 

za 

lie down 

-ta 

v.r.m. 

szla 

so 

dzieraa 

a locust-like 
insect 

cu 

obj. 

vo 

go 

kikhru 

roof 


ginu 

source (from) 

Hand 

laugh 

(iterative) 

ba 

p.a m. 

-di 
conj. 

puo 

its 

vo 

neck 

rid 

laugh 

te 

fell 

down 

-wa -di 

v.r.m, conj. 

johonod 

particular 

grass. 

ca 

stem 

pie 

instr. 

puo 

its 


vo 

neck 

tshd la 
repair 

V. 

sie 

nar. 
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FREE TRANSLATION 
The Story of an Egg. 

A hen went down and was hatching behind the village 
gate. A wild cat came,,killed and ate up the parent (i.e. the hen). 
The egg, to avenge its parent’s death went rolling down. A 
khulinyo (a beetle-like insect) asked, “Egg! where are you 
going”? “Since the wild cat killed and ate up my parent, I am 
going to take revenge” said the egg. “Oh! we will” said the 
khulinyo and like this they were going together; they met dzieraii 
(a locust-like insect) on the way. Dzieraii asked “where are 
you two going?” The egg gave the same answer. “Oh!, we (all) 
will” said the dzieraii and they all went together and reached 
the wild cat’s house. 

They let the egg go and lie in the fireplace; (they let) khulinvo 
lie on the inner room floor (Kiluo), and (they let) dzieraii sit 
on the roof top (fciprii). Later, when the wild cat came and was 
making fire, the egg exploded and splashed on his face. So 
while the wild cat was running to the courtyard it tripped on 
the khulinyo and fell down. Being severely hit, it lay on t he 
floor. On seeing this, dzieraii laughed profusely and so'its neck 
gave way. Its neck was repaired with the stem of Johiinyuii, 
a particular kind of grass. 



